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ung man of quality, one mile from hence, just of age, who 
Toet last carnival, at Brescia, ten thousand pounds, being all 
the money his guardians had laid up in his minority ; and as 
his estate is entailed, he cannot raise one farthing on it, and 
is now a sort of prisoner - his castle, where he lives upon 
ine, | mean running in debt to poor le, who, perhaps 
he wil never be able 5 pay. I ematnid yes are tired wath 
this insignificant letter; we old women love tattling ; you must 
forgive the infirmities of your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wort.ey 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, August 22, 1749. 
We are all see Rowe here, all the beau monde being hur- 
ai 


ried away to the fair at Bergamo, which is esteemed the best 
in Italy, after that of Senegailia. I was much pressed to go 
there by 


several parties ; but would not fatigue myself with 
the journey of thirty miles, I am sarprioel at the account 

give of London, yet can hardly suppose that there are 
not some rational creatures in it. The Duchess of Portland 
must be much altered if she is never out of a crowd; and by 
the character of Lady Middlesex,* who, I am told, 1s your 
most intimate companion, I should guess her to be another 
that would prefer an easy conversation to the noise of an as- 
sembly. I very well remember Caenwood House, and can- 
not wish you in a more agreeable place. It would be a great 
pleasure to me to see my grand-children run about in the 

lens. I do not question Lord Bute’s good taste in the 
improvements round it, or your’s in the choice of the furni- 
ture. T have heard the fame of paper hangings, and had 
some thoughts of sending for a suite, but was informed that 
they were as dear as damask is here, which put an end to my 
curiosity. 

Iam solicitous to see Lord Bolingbroke’s Works. All 
the writings [ have seen of his appeared to me to be copied 
from the French eloquence. I mean a poor or trite thought 
dressed in pompous language. 
Batts a: Be WR Be By &- .Beot 

All weaknesses appear, as they increase, with age. I am 
afraid all human kind are born with the seeds of them, though 
they may be totally led, and ntly considerably 
lessened, by education and philosophy. I have end ed 
to study and correct myself: and, as courage was a favorite 
Virtue, I studied to seem void of fear, and I believe was ra- 
ther esteemed fool-hardy. 

I am now grown timorous, and inclined to low spirits, 
whatever you may hear to the contrary. My cheerfulness 
is like the fire kindled in brushwood, which makes a show, but 
is soon turned to cold ashes. I do not, like Madam Main- 
tenon, grieve about the decay which is allotted to all mortals, 
but would willingly excuse myself to you. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuaItp, Salo, Oct. 17, 1749. 

I recetvep yours of August 25 this morning, October 17, 
N.S. It was every way welcome to me, particularly find- 
ing you and your family in good health. You will think me 
a great rambler, being at present far distant from the date of 
my last letter. I have been persuaded to go to a place near 
Salo, situate on the vast lake of Gardia, and do not repent 
— since my arrival, though I have passed a very bad 

to it, It is indeed, take it altogether, the first place I 
ever saw: the King of France has nothing so fine, nor can 
have in his situation. It is large enough to entertain all his 
court, much larger than the royal palace of Naples, or any 
of those of Germany or England. It was built by the great 
Cosmo, duke of Florence, where he passed many months, 
for several years, on the account of his health, the air being 
esteemed one of the best in Italy. All the offices and con- 
veniences are suitably magnificent ; but that is nothing in 
regard to the beauties without doors, It is seated in that 
part of the lake which forms an amphitheatre, at the foot of 
& mountain, near three miles high, covered with a wood of 
orange, lemon, citron, and pomegranate trees, which is all 
Cut into walks, and divided into terraces, that you may go into 
a several garden from every floor in the house, diversified 
with fountains, cascades, and statues, and joined by easy 
marble staircases, which lead from one to another. ‘There 
are many covered walks, where you are secure from the sun 
in the hottest part of the day, by the shade of the orange trees, 
which are so loaded with fruit, you can hardly have any no- 
tion of their beauty without seeing them: they are as large 
as lime trees in England. You will think I say a great deal: 
I will assure you I say far short of what I see, and you must 
turn to the fairy tales to give you any idea of the real charms 
of this enchanting palace, for so it may justly be called. The 
variety of the prospects, the natural beauties, and the im- 
provements by art, where -no cost has been spared to perfect 














* Miss Boyle, only daughter and heir of Richard ear) of Shan- 
non, mistress of the robes to the Princess of Wales, afterward 
Queen Caroline, and wife of Charles ear! of Middlesex. 

+ Caenwood House was rebuilt by the late Lord Chief Justice 
tes, from a design of Robert Adam. It is an elegant 
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it, render it the most complete habitation I know in Europe; 
while the poor present master of it (to whose ancestor the 
Grand Duke presented it, having built it on his land) os 
spent a noble estate by gaming and other extravagance, woul 
be glad to let it for a trifle, and is not rich enough to live in 
it. Most of the fine furniture is sold; there remains only a 
few of the many good pictures that adorned it, and such gooas 
as were not easily to be transported, or for which he found 
no chapman. I have said nothing to you of the magnificent 
bath, embellished with statues, or the fish-ponds, to the chiet 
of which I go from my apartment on the first floor. It is 
circled by a marble balustrade, and supplied by water from 
a cascade that proceeds from the mouth of a whale, on which 
Neptune is mounted, surrounded with reeds: on each side of 
him are tritons, which, from their shells, pour out streams 
that augment the pond. Higher on the hill are three colossal 
statues of Venus, Hercules, and A The water is so 
clear, you see the numerous fish that inhabit it, and it is a 
great pleasure to me to throw them bread, which they come 
to the surface to eat with great greediness. I pass by many 
other fountains, not to make my description too tedious. You 
will wonder, perhaps, never to have heard any mention of 
this paradise either from our English travellers, or in any of 
the printed accounts of Italy ; it is as much unknown to them 
as if it was guarded by a flaming cherubim. [ attribute that 
ignorance in part to its being twenty miles distant from any 
post town, and also to the custom of the English, of herding 
together, avoiding the conversation of the Italians, who, on 
their side, are naturally reserved, and do not seek strangers. 
Lady Orford could give you some knowledge of it, havin, 
passed the last six months she staid here, in a house she hire 
at Salo; but as all her time was then taken up with the me- 
lancholy vapors her distresses had thrown her into, I question 
whether her curiosity ever engaged her to see this palace, 
though but half a mile from it. 
; October 25. 

I was interrupted in this part of my letter by a visit from 
Count Martinenghi, master of this house, with his son and 
two daughters ; the staid till this morning, being determined 
to show me all the fine places on this side the lake, to engage 
me to grow fond of stayiag here, and I have had a very plea- 
sant progress in viewing the most remarkable palaces within 
ten miles round. Three from henceis the little town of Mader- 
na, where the last Duke of Mantua built a retreat worthy a so- 
vereign. It is now in the hands of a rich merchant, who main- 
tains it in allits beauty. It is not half so large as that where I 
am, but perfectly proportioned and uniform, from a design of 
Palladio’s. The garden is in the style of Le Notre, and the 
furniture in the best taste of Paris. I am almost ready to confess 
it deserves the preference to this, though built at far less ex- 
sg The situations are as different as is possible, when 

th of them are between a mountain and the lake: that un- 
der which the Duke of Mantua chose to build, is much lower 
than this, and almost sterile; the prospect of it is rather 
melancholy than agreeable; but the palace being placed a‘ 
the foot of it, is a mile distant from the lake, which forms a 
sort of peninsula, half a mile broad, and ’tis on that is the de- 
lightful garden, adorned with parterres, espaliers, all sorts of 
exotic plants, and ends in a thick wood, cut into ridings; 
that in the midst is large enough for a coach, and terminates 
at the lake, which appears from the windows like a great ca- 
nal made on purpose to beautify the prospect. On the con- 
trary, the palace where I lodge is so near the water, that you 
step out of the gate into the barge, and the gardens being all 
divided, you cannot view from the house above one of them 
atatime. In short, these two palaces may in their different 
beauties rival each other, while they are neither of them to 
be excelled in any other part of ihe world. 

I have wrote @ terrible long letter: but, as you sa’ 
you are often alone, it may serve you for half an hour’s 
amusement ; at least, receive jt as a proof that there is none 
more agreeable to me than giving assurances of my being, 
dear child, your most affectionate mother, 

Mary Wort tey Monraev. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuILp, Louvere, November 1, 1749. 

I REcEIvED yours of August 25, and my Lord Bute’s 
obliging notice of your safe delivery at the same time. I 
wish you joy of your young son, and of every thing else. 
You do not mention your father, by which I suppose he is not 
returned to England, and am in pain for his health, having 
heard but once from him since he left it, and know not 
whether he has received my letters. I dare say you need 
not be in any doubt of his good opinion of you; for my part, 
I am so far persuaded of the goodness of your heart, [ have 
often had a mind to write you a consolatory epistle on m 
own death, which I believe will be some affliction, th on 
my life is wholly useless to you, That part of it which we 
passed together you have reason to remember with gratitude, 
though I think you misplace it; you are no more ob! zed ta 
me for bringing you into the world, than I am to you for 
coming into it, and I never made use of that common-place 
(and, like most common-place, false) arguinent, as exacting 
any return of affection, There was a mutual necessity on us 


both to part at that time, and no obligation on either side. In 
the case of your infancy, there was so great a mixture of in- 
stinct, I can searce even put that in the number of the proofs 
I have given you of my love; but I confess I think it a great 
one, if you compare my after-conduct toward you with that 
of other mothers, who generally look on their children as de~ 
voted to their pleasures, and bound by duty to have no senti- 
ments but what they please to give them ; playthings at first, 
and afterwards the objects on which they may exercise their 
spleen, tyranny, or ill-humor. I have always thought of 
you in a different manner. Your happiness was m 
wish, and the pursuit of all my actions, divested of all self 
interest; so far 1 think you ought, and believe you do, re- 
member me as your real friend. Absence and distance have 
not the power to lessen any part of my tenderness for you, 
which extends to all yours, and I am ever your most aifec- 
tionate mother, M. W. M. 

I play at whist an hour or two every afiernoon. The 
fashion here is to play for the coilation, so that the losers 
have at least the consolation of eating part of their money. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuicp, Louvere, Nov. 29, 1749. 

I RECEIVED your agreeable letter of September 21, 7 
terday, November 28, and am very glad our daughter (for I 
think she belongs to us both) turns out sO much to your sa~ 
tisfaction: may she ever do so! I hope she has by this time 
received my token. You please me extremely in saying my 
letiers are of any entertainment to you. I wouid contribute 
to your happiness in every shape I can; but, in my solitnde, 
there are so few subjects present th Ives, it is not easy 
to find one that would amuse you, though, as I believe, you 
have some leisure hours at Caenwood, where any thing new 
is welcome. I will venture to tell you a smail history, in 
which I had some share. I have shrenly informed you of 
the divisions and subdivisions of estates in this country, by 
which you will imagine there is a numerous gentry of great 
names and little fortunes: six of those families inhabit this 
town. You may fancy this forms a sort of society ; but far 
from it, as there is not one of them that does not think (for 
some reason or other) they are far superior to all the rest : 
there is such a settled aversion among them, they avoid one 
another with the utmost care, and hardly ever meet, except 
by chance at the castle (as they call my house), where their 
regard for me obliges them to behave civilly ; but it is with 
an affected coldness that is downright disagreeable, and hin- 
ders me from seeing any of them after. 

I was quietly reading in my closet, when I was interrupt- 
ed by the chambermaid of the Signora Laura Bono, w 
flung herself at my feet, and, in an agony of sobs and tears, 
begged me, for the love of the holy Madona, to hasten to her 
master’s house, where the two brothers would certainly mur- 
der one another, if my presence did not stop their fury. I 
was very much surprised, having always heard them spoken 








j of as a pattern of fraternal union. riowever, I made all 


possible speed thither, without staying for hoods or attend- 
ance, and was soon there, the house touching my garden 
wall. I was directed to the bedchamber by the noise of 
oaths and execrations ; but, on opening the door, was aston- 
ished to a degree you may better guess than I describe, by 
seeing the Signora Laura prostrate on the ground, melting 
in tears, and her husband standing with a drawn stiletto in 
his hand, swearing she should never see to-morrow’s sun. I 
was soon let into the secret. The good man, having bust 
ness of consequence at Brescia, went thither early in the 
morning ; but, as he expected his chief tenant to pay his rent 
that day, he left orders with his wife, that if the farmer, who 
lived two miles off, came himself, or sent any of his sons, she 
should take care to make him very welcome. She obeyed 
him with great punctuality, the money coming in the hand of 
a handsome lad of eighteen: she did not only admit him to 
her own table, and produce the best wine in ihe cellar, but 
resolved to give him chere enticre. While she was exercising 
this generous hospitality, the husband met midway the gen- 
tleman he intended to visit, who was posting to another side 
of the country ; they agreed on another appein'meni, and he 
returned to his own house, where, giving his horse to be led 
round to the stable by the servant that accompanied him, he 
opened his door with the pass-portout kev, and proceeded to 
his chamber, without meeting any hody, where he found his 
beloved spouse asleep on the bed with her gallant. The 
opening of the door waked them: the young fellow imme- 
diately leaped out of the window, which |-cked into the gar- 
den, and was open, it being summer, and — over the 
fields, leaving his clothes on a chair by the side, a very 





striking circumstance. In short, the case was such, I do not 
think the aneen of fairies herself could have found an excuse, 
though Chaucer tells us che has made a solemn promise to 
leave none of her sex unfurnished with one, to all etermty. 
As to the poor criminal, she had nothing to say for herself, 
but what I dare swear vou will hear frem the youngest 
daughter, if ever you catch her stealing of sweeimeats— 
‘Pray, pray, she wonld do so no more, and imileed it was 
the first time.’ This last article fund ne credit with me: I 
cannot be persuaded that any woman who hed lived virtuous 
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till forty (for such is her age) could suddenly be endowed 
with suc! impudence, to solicit a youth at first 
sight, there being no probability, his age and station consi- 
dered, that he would have made any attempt of that kind, [ 
must confess [ was wicked enough to think the unblemished 
reputation she had hitherto maintained, and did not fail to put 
us in mind of, was owing to a series of such frolics ; and, to 
say truth, they are the only amours that can reasonably hope 
to remain undiscovered. Ladies that can resolve to e 
love thus extempore, may pass unobserved, especially if they 
can content themselves with low life, where fear may oblige 
their favorites to secresy : there wants only a very lewd con- 
stitution, a very bad heart, and a moderate understanding, to 
make this conduct easy: and I do not doubt it has been 
tised by many prudes beside her I am now speaking of. 
Fou may be sure I did not communicate these reflections. 
The first word I spoke was to desire Signor Carlo to sheath 
his poniard,. not being pleased with its glittering: he did so 
very readily, begging my pardon for not having done it on my 
first a e, saying he did not know what he did, and 
indeed he had the countenance and gesture of a man dis- 
tracted. I did not endeavor a defence ; that seemed to me 
impossible ; but represented to him, as well as I could, the 
crime of murder, which, if he could justify before men, was 
still a crying sin before God ; the disgrace he would bring on 
himself and posterity, and the irreparable injury he would do 
his eldest daughter, a pretty girl of fifieen, that I knew he 
was extremely fond of, {£ added, that if he thought it proper 
to part from his lady, he might easily find a pretext for it 
some months hence ; and that it was as much his interest as 
hers to conceal this affair from the knowledge of the world. 
I could not presently make him taste these reasons, and was 
forced to stay there near five hours (almost from five to ten 
at might) before I durst leave them together, which I would 
not do till he had sworn in the most serious manner he would 
make no future attempt on her fife. I was content with his 
cath, knowing him to be very devout, avd found I was not 
Tujstaken. ow the matter was made up between them 
afterwards I know not ; but it is now two P rava since it hap- 
d, and all appearances remaining as if it had never been. 
The secret is in very few hands : his brother, being at that 
time at Brescia, [ believe knows nothing of it to this day. 
The chambermaid and myself have preserved the strictest 
silence ; and the lady retains the satisfaction of insulting all 
her acquaintance on the foundation of a spotless character, 
that only she can boast in the parish, where she is most 
heartily hated, from these airs of impertinent virtue, and 
anothet very essential reason, being the best dressed woman 
among them, though one of the plainest in her figure. 
The discretion of the chambermaid in fetching me, which 
sibly saved her mistress’s life, and her taciturnity since, I 
fey appear very remarkable to you, and is what would cer- 
tainly never happen in England. The first part of her beha- 
vior deserves great praise ; coming of her own accord, and 
inventing so decent an excuse for her admittance: but her 
silence may be attributed to her knowing very well that any 
servant who presumes to talk of his master will most certain- 
ly be incapable of talking at all in a short time, their lives be- 
iny entirely in the power of their superiors : I donot mean by 
law, but by custom, which has full.as much force. If one of 
them was killed, it would either never be inquired into at all, 
or very slightly passed over ; yet it seldom happens: I know 
no instance of it, which I think is owing to the great submis- 
sion of domestics, who are sensible of their dependance, and 
the national temper not being hasty, and never inflamed by 
wine, drunkenness being a vice abandoned to the vulgar, and 
spoke of with greater detestauion than murder, which is men- 
tioned with as little concern as a drinking bout in England, 
and is almost as frequent. It was extremely shocking to me 
at my first coming, and still gives mea sort of horror, though 
custom has, in some degree, familiarized it to my imagina- 
tion. Robbery would be pursued with great painagy © and 
punished with the utmost rigor, therefore is very rare, though 
stealing is in daily practice; but as all the peasants are suf- 
fered the use of fire-arms, the slightest provocation is suffi- 
cient to shoot, and they see one of their own species lie dead 
before them with as little remorse as a hare or a partridge, and, 
when revenge spurs them on, with much more pleasure, A 
dissertation on this subject would engage me in a discourse 
not proper for the post. 
Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wort ey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuHILp, Louvere, Dec. 17, N.S. 1749. 

I REcEIVED yours of October 14, but yesterday: the neg- 
ligence of the post is very disagreeable. I have at length had 
a letter from Lady Oxford, by which J find mine to her 
has miscarried, and perhaps the answer which I have now 
wrote may have the same fate. 

I wish you joy of your young son: may he live to be a 
blessing to you. I find I amuse myself here in the same 
manner as if at London, according to your account of it; that 
is, I play at whist every night with some old priests that I 
have taught it to, and are my only companions. To say 
truth, the decay of my sight will no longer suffer me to read 
by candle-light, and the evenings are now long and dark. I 
believe you'll be persuaded my gaming makes nobody un- 
easy, when [ tell you that we play only a penny per corner. 
*Tis now a year that I have lived wholly in the country, and 
\ have no design of quitting it. I am entirely given up to rural 

amusements, and have forgot there are any such things as 
wits or fine ladies im the world. However, I am pleased to 
hear what happens to my acquaintance. I wish you would 
inform me what is become of the Pomfret family, and who 
Sir Francis Dashwood* has married. 








I knew him at Flo- 


* He married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Gould, 








rence : he seemed so nice in the choice of a wife, I have some 
curiosity to know who it is that has had charms enough tw 
make him enter into an engagement he used to speak of with 
fear and trembling. 
I am ever, dear child, 
Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wortcey M. 





To Mr. Wortley. 
Brescia, Nov. 20, 1750. 

I RECEIVED yours of October the 3d, much souner than I 
have done any others of late, although it had been opened. 
The great difference between the Venetian state and that of 
the church, has been slightly mentioned in the newspapers. 
It is not yet nny accommodated, though much soften- 
ed since I wrote. I am very glad of Lord Bute’s good for- 
tune. Ihave wished my daughter joy in a long letter. I do 
not write so — to you, fearing it should be trouble- 
some to your eyes. I sent some Italian poetry which has 
been much admired here. I wonder you do not imitate at Lon- 
don the wise conduct of this state, who, when they found the 
rage of play untameable, invented a method to turn itto the ad- 
vantage of the public ; now, fools lose their estates, and the 
government gains by it. The continuation of your health is 
my most fervent desire, and the news of it my greatest plea- 
sure, 

P.S. I have seen lately a history of the last years of 
Queen Anne, by Swift. I should be very glad to know your 
opinion of it, Some facts are apparently false, and, I believe, 
others partially represented. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuILp, uvere, Dec. 24, 1750. 

I rEcEIveD yours of Oct. the 28th, this morning, Decem- 
ber 24th, N.S. I am afraid a letter of two sheets of paper, 
that I sent you from Salo, never came to your hands, which 
I am very sorry for: it would have been, perhaps, some en- 
tertainment, being the description of places that I am sure 
you have not found in any book of travels. I also made 

earty congratulations to Lord Bute and yourself on his place 
which I hope is an earnest of future advantages, I desire 
you would send all the books of which you gave a catalogue, 
except H, Fielding’s and his sister’s, which I have already. 
I thank God my taste still continues for the gay part of read- 
ing. Wiser people may think it trifling, but it serves to 
sweeten life to me, and is at worst better than the generality 
of conversation. I am extremely pleased with the acconnt 
you give me of your father’s health: his life is the greatest 
blessing that can happen to his family. I am very sincere! 
touched with the Duchess of Montagu’s misfortune,* thoug 
I think it no reasonable cause for locking herself up. Age 
and ugliness are as inseparable as heat and fire, and I think 
it all one in what shape one’s figure grows disagreeable. I 
remember the Princess of Moldavia at Constantinople made 
a party of pleasure the next day after losing one of her eyes: 
and, when I wondered at her philosophy, said, she had more 
reason to divert herself than she had before. "Tis true our 
climate is apt to inspire more melancholy ideas : the enliven- 
ing heat of the sun continues the cheerfulness of youth to the 
grave with most people. I received a visit not long since 
rom a fair young lady, that had new lain in with her nine- 
teenth child: in reality, she is but thirty-seven, and has so 
well preserved her fine shape and complexion, she appears 
little past twenty. I wish you the same good fortune, though 
not quite so numerous a posterity. Every happiness is ar- 
dently desired for you, by (dear child) your most affectionate 
mother, M. Worttey M. 

P. S. My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessings to all 
your little ones. I am ashamed not to have sent my token 
to my god-daughter ; I hope to do it in a short time. 


To the Countess of Bute. 


My Dear Cuitp, Louvere, April 2, N. S. 1751. 

I am very glad to hear of your health 2 and recovery, being 
always uneasy ’till your danger is over. I wish you joy of 
your young son, and that you may have comfort in your nu- 
merous family. 

I am not surprised to hear the Duke of Kingston remains 
unmarried ; he is, [ fear, surrounded with people, whose in- 
terest itis he should continue so. I desire to know the 
name of his present inclination. By the manner you speak 
of it, I suppose there is no occasion for the nicety of avoid- 
ing her name. I am sorry the princet has an episcopal edu- 
cation: he cannot have a worse both for himself and the 
nation ; though the court of England is no more personally 
to me than the court of Pekin, yet I cannot help some con- 
cern for my native country, nor can I see any good purpose 
from church Pam. except they design him to take orders. 
I confess, if I was king of Great Britain, I would certainly 
be also archbishop of Canterbury ; but I believe that is a re- 
finement of politics that will never enter into the heads of 
our managers, though there is no other way of having su- 

reme power in church and state. I could say a great deal 
in favor of this idea; but, as neither you nor I will ever be 
consulted on the subject, I will not trouble you with my 
speculative notions. 

Iam very much pleased to hear of your father’s good 
health. That every blessing may attend you is the earnest 
and sincere wish of, dear child, your affectionate mother, 

» Wortcey. 





esq. of Iver, county of Bucks, and widow of Sir Richard Ellis, 
bart. 

* Lady Mary Churchill, youngest daughter of John duke of 
Marlborough, wife of John duke of Montagu, died May 4, 1751. 

{ His majesty, George the Third. 
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To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cup, April 15, N. S. 1751, 

I REcEIvED yours of Feb. 10th, with great pleasure, ag 
it brought me the news of your health, and that of your fa. 
mily. I cannot guess who you mean by Lord Mountford,* 
there being no such title when I left England, nor any Lord 
Hertford,f who I hear is named ambassador to France; 
these are all new people to me. I wish you would give me 
some information concerning them : none can be so agrees 
able as the continuation of your father’s health; you see in 
him the good effect of a strict abstinence and regular exer. 
cise. I am much pleased (but not at all surprised) at hig 
kindness to you: I know him to be more capable of a ge. 
nerous action than any man I ever knew. I have never 
heard one word of the books that you told me were packed 
up last June. These things are very provoking, but Fetting 
mends nothing. I will continue to write pag ew the un. 
certainty of your receiving my letters is a strong abatement 
of my pleasure in writing, and will be of heavy consequence 
to my style. I feel at this minute the spirit of dullness chill 
my heart, and I am ready to break out into alacks and 
alases, with maby murmurs against my cruel destiny, that 
will not even permit this distant conversation between us, 
without such allaying circumstances. However, I beg you 
not to be discouraged. I aim persuaded, from the goodness 
of oe heart, that you are willing to give me happiness; 
and I can have none here so great as a letter from you. You 
can never want subjects; and I can assure you that your 
eldest daughter cannot be more delighted with a birth-da 
suit, or your sag with a paper of sugar-plumbs, than | 
am at the sight of your hand. You seem very anxious on 
the account of your children’s education. I have said all I 
have to say on that head, and am still of the same opinion, 
that learning is y to the happi of women, and 
igi the foundation of their errors, both in 
morals and conduct. I was well acquainted with a | 
(the Duchess of M***r) who, I am persuaded, owed 
her misfortunes to the want of instructions in her youth, 
You know another, who, if she had had her natural good 
understanding cultivated by letters, would never have mis- 
taken Johnny Gay for a wit, and much less have printed, 
that he took the liberty of calling her his Laura.] 

I am pleasingly interrupted by the welcome information 
from Lord Bute that you are safely delivered of a son. I 
am never in pain for any of that sex. If they have any 
merit, there are so many roads for them to meet good for- 
tune, they can no way fail but by not deserving it. We 
have but one of establishing ours, and that surrounded with 








} ee ere and perhaps after all better missed than found, 


have already told you I look on my grand-daughters as lay 
nuns, Lady —— might avoid that destiny, if religion was 
not a bar to her being disposed of in this country. You will 
laugh to hear it, but it is really true, I had proposed to me a 

oung man of quality, with a good estate: his parents are 
both ead: she would find a fine palace, and neither want 
jewels nor equipage ; and her name (with a present from 
me) he thought sufficient fortune. 

I shall write to Lord Bute this post. My blessing to you 
and yours is sincerely sent from your most affectionate mo- 
er, M. Worttey. 
To the Countess of Mar. 

My Dear Cuitp, Lowvere, June 19, N. 8.1751. 

I am much obliged to Lord Bute for thinking of me so 
kindly ; to say truth, I am as fond of baubles as ever, and 
am so far from being ashamed of it, that it is a taste I en- 
deavor to keep up with all the art Iam mistress of. I 
should have despised them at twenty for the same reason 
that I would not eat tarts or cheesecakes at twelve years old, 
as being too childish for one capable of more solid pleasures. 
I now know (and, alas! have long known) all things in this 
world are almost equally trifling, and our most serious pro- 
jects have scarce more foundation than those edifices that 
your little ones raise in cards. You see to what period the 
vast fortunes the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and 
Sir Robert Walpole are soon arrived. [ believe as you do, 
that Lady Orford is a joyful widow, but am sonia she 
has as much reason to weep for her husband as ever any 
woman has had, from Andromache to this day. I never 
saw any second marriage that did not appear to me very ri- 
diculous: hers is accompanied with circumstances that reny 
der the folly complete. 

Sicknesses have been very fatal in this country, as well as 
in England. I should be glad to know the names of those 
you say are deceased: I believe I am ignorant of half of 
them, the Dutch news being forbid here. I would not have 
you give yourself the trouble, but order one of your servants 
to transcribe the catalogue. You will perhaps laugh at this 
curiosity. If you ever return to Bute, you will find, that 
what happens in the world is a considerabl nt in 
solitude, The people I see here make no more impression 
on my mind than the figures in the tapestry ; while they are 
directly before my eyes, I know one is clothed in blue, and 
another in red; but out of sight, they are so entirely out of 
memory, I hardly remember whether they are tall or short. 
I sometimes call myself to account for this insensibility, 
which has something of ingratitude in it, this little town 
thinking themselves highly honored and obliged by my resi- 
dence: they intended me an extraordinary mark of it, having 
determined to set up my statue in the most conspicuous 
place: the marble was bespoke, and the sculptor bargained 
with, before I knew any thing of the matter; and it would 
have been erected without my knowledge, if it had not been 








* Henry Bromley, created Baron Mountford, 1741. 
+ Francis Seymour Conway, created Earl of Hertford, 1750 
{ The Duchess of Queensberry. 
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necessary for him to see me to take the resemblance. I 
thanked them very much for the intention; but utterly re- 
fused complying with it, fearing it would be ple | (at 
least in England) that I had set up my own siatue. They 
were so obstinate in the design, was forced to tell them 
my religion would not permit it. I serously believe it would 
have been worshipped, when I was forgotten, under the 
name of some saint or other, since I was to have been re= 
mted with a book in my hand, which would have passed 
| ropapemn of canonization. This compliment was certain! 
founded on reasons not unlike those that first famed ot 
desses, I mean being useful to them, in which I am second 
to Ceres. If it be true, she taught the art of sowing wheat, 
itis certain I have learned them to make bread, in which 
they continued in the same ignorance Misson complains of 
» you may see ia his letter from Padua). I have intro- 
French rolls, custards, minced pies, and plumb~ 
ding, which they are very fond of. ’Tis impossible to bring 
them to conform to syllabub, which is so unnatural a mixture 
in their eyes, they are even shocked to see me eat it: but I 
expect immortality from the science of butter-making, in 
which they are become so skilful from my instructions. I 
can assure you here is as good as in any part of Great Bri- 
tain. I am afraid I have bragged of this before; but when 
do not answer any part of my letters, I suppose them 
st, which exposes you to some repetitions. Have you re- 
ceived that I wrote on my first notice of the prince’s death ? 
I shall receive Lord Bute’s china with great pleasure. The 
ee necklace for my | ange gg has been long packed up 
her; I wish I could say, sent. In the mean time give 
her, and the rest of yours, my blessing; with thanks and 
compliments to Lord Bute, from your most affectionate mo- 
ther, 7 M. Worttey M. 
P.S. Idesire you would order the china to be packed 
up by some skilful man of the trade, or I shall receive it in 
pieces. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
; Pog wen —_ 8. 1751, 
RECEIVED yours ay the esterday, with great 
satisfaction, finding in it an Sangha of ne health. I 
am not surprised at Lady Orford’s* folly, having known her 
at Florence: she made great court tome. She has parts 
in @ very engaging manner. Her company would have 
amused me very much, but I durst not indulge myself in it, 
her character being in universal horror. I do not mean from 
her gallantries, which nobody troubles their heads with, but 
she had a collection of freethinkers that met weekly at her 
house, to the scandal of all good Christians. She invited me 
to one of these honorable assemblies, which [ civilly re- 
fused, not desiring to be thought of her opinion, nor thinking 
it right to make a jest of ordinances that are (at least) so far 
sacred, as they are absolutely necessary in all civilized 
government; and it is being in every sense an enemy to 
mankind, to endeavor to overthrow them. T'ar water is ar- 
rived in Italy. I have been asked several questions con- 
cerning the use of it in England. I do not find it makes any 
at progress here ; the doctors confine it to a possibility of 
g useful in the cure of inward ulcers, and allow it no 
farther merit. I told you, some time ago, the method in 
this country of — it the interest of the physicians to 
keep the town in good health. I wish that, and the Roman 
law concerning last testaments, were imported for the good 
of England: I know no foreign fashion or quackery that 
would be so useful among us. I have wrote a long letter to 
my daughter this post ; I cannot help fearing forher. Time 
and distance have increased, and not diminished my tender- 
ness for her. I own it is stronger than my philosophy; my 
reason once with Atticus, but my passions are the same 
with Tully’s. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuiLp, Louvere, July 23, 1751. 

I REcEIVED yesterday, July 22, N.S. yours ot June 2d. 

I own I could not help regretting the Duchess of Montagu 

with whom I have passed many agreeable hours,) though I 
k I am in the wrong in so doing, being persuaded her life 
was grown burthensome to her, and I believe she would 
not own herself in danger to avoid the remedies that would 
have pressed upon her. I am not surprised at Lady Orford’s 
marriage: her money was doubtless convenient to Mr. 
Shirley, and I dare swear she piques herself on not being able 
to refuse him anything, It has boon her way with ‘all her 
lovers: he is the most credible of any she ever had: his 
birth and sense will induce him to behave to her with decency, 
and it is what she has not been much used to. As it is a 
true saying, ‘Cowards more blows than any hero bear ;’ it as 
certainly true, ladies of pleasure (very improperly so called) 
suffer more mortifications than any nun of the most austere 
order that ever was instituted. Lady Orford is a shining in- 
Stance of that truth: the most submissive wife to the most 
tyrannic husband that ever was born, is not such a slave as 
saw her at Florence. I have hardly ever seen engagements 
of that sort on another footing. Contempt is joined with in- 
timacy in those cases, and there are few men that do not in- 
dulge the malignity that is in human nature, when they can 
do it (as they fancy) justifiably. 

Thave had areturn, though in a less degree, of the dis- 
temper I had last year, and am afraid I must go again to the 
waters of Louvere. The journey is so disagreeable I would 
rely avoid it; and I have little taste for the diversions 

place. 








* Margaret, daughter and heir of Samuel Rolle, Es 

h Esq. Hayn- 

ton, county of Devon, and relict of Robert second earl oF Orfeed 
who died in 1751, married the Honorable Sewallia Shirley in 


same year. Her principal residence was at Florence. 





August I. | 
Thus far of my letter was wrote at Gotolingo, and it is 
concluded at Louvere, where the doctors have drageed me. 
I find much more company thanever, Ihave done by these 
waters as I formerly did by those at Islington: you may re- 
member when I first carried you there, we scarce saw any | 
but ourselves, and in a short time we could hardly find room 
for the crowd. I arrived but last night, so I can say nothing 
of my success in relation to my health. I must end my letter 
in a hurry: here is company; and I can only say I am ever 
your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wortcey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuitp, 

I am always pleased when I hear you have been with the 
Duke and Duchess of Portland, being persuaded they are 
both worthy and sincere friends of yours. I wrote so many 
letters to dear Lady Orford without receiving any answer, 
that I was in great pain on her account. I will write again, 
though I lose so much of my writing: Iam afraid it will only 
be more time and paper thrown away. I pity poor Lady 
D***, who, perhaps, thinks herself at present an object of 
envy; she will be soon undeceived: no rich widow can 
marry on prudential motives ; and where 5 is only on 
one side, every marriage must be miserable. If she thought 
justly, she would know that no man ever was in love with a 
woman of forty, since the deluge : a boy may be so; but that 
blaze of straw only lasts till he is old enough to distinguish 
between youth and age, which generally happens abont 
seventeen : till that time the whole sex appear angelic toa 
warm constitution ; but as that is not Mr. T***’s case, all 
she can hope is a cold complaisance founded on gratitude, 
which is the most certain of all foundations for a lasting union. 
I know not how it is, whether obligers are apt to exact too 
large returns, or whether human pride naturally hates to 
remember obligation, but I have seldom seen friendships conti- 
nue long where there has been great benefits conferred; and 
I should think it the severest suffering to know I was a bur- 
then on the good-nature ofa man I loved, even if I met a 
mind so as to di ble a disgust which he could 
not help feeling. Lady D*** had fond parents, and, as I have 
heard, an obliging husband. Her sorrowful hours are now 
coming on ; they will be new to her, and ’tis a cruel addition 
to reflect (as she must do) that they have been her own pur- 
chasing. I wish my favorite Lady Coke may make use of 
her bitter experience to escape the snares laid for her: the 
are so various and so numerous, if she can avoid them, 
shall think she has some supernatural assistance, and her 
force more wonderful than any of Don Quixote’s heroes, 
though they vanquished whole armies by the strength of a 
single lance. 

Thave sent Lady ——— a little ring : ifit comes safe, I 
will find something for Lady : T expect a letter of 
thanks, I think [have ill luck if none of my grand-daughters 
have a turn for writing: she that has will be distinguished by 
me. I have sent you three bills of exchange: it does not ap- 
pear you have received one: what method to take I cannot 
imagine : I must depend on my new friend, who is a 
merchant of the Valteline. If the war breaks out, difficnl- 
ties will increase ; though our correspondence can hardly be 
more interrupted than it is already. I must endure it as set 
down by destiny in the long list of mortifications allotted to, 

Dear child, 
Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 








“To Mr. Wortley. 
Louvere, Nov. 10, N. 8.1751. 

I rEcFIVED yours of October 10, this day, which is much 
quicker than any I ever had from England. I will not make 
any reflections on the conduct of the person you mention ; ’tis 
a subject too melancholy to us both: I am of opinion tallying 
at bassette is a certain revenue (even without cheating) to 
those who can get constant punters, and are able to submit 
to the drudgery of it; but [ never knew any one pursue it 
long, and preserve a tolerable reputation. The news of the 
recovery of your health makes me amends for the displeasure 
of hearing his ill-figure. 

I have often read and been told, that the air of Hungary is 
better, and the inhabitants in general longer lived, than in any 
other part of Europe. You have given me a very surprising 
instance of it, far surpassing in age the old woman of Lou- 
vere, though, in some circumstances, I think her story as ex- 
traordinary. She died but ten years ago; and it is well re- 
membered by the inhabitants of that place, the most credita- 
ble of whom have all assured me of the truth of the following 
facts :—She kept the greatest inn there till past fifty: her 
husband then dying, and she being rich, she left off that trade ; 
and having a large house, with a great deal of furniture, she 
let lodgings, which her daughters (two maids past seventy) 
still continue. I lodged with them the first year of my goin 
to those waters. She lived to one hundred years with gon 
health ; but in the last five years of it, fell mto the decays 
common to that period—dimness of sight, loss of teeth, and 
baldness; but in her hundredth year, her sight was totally 
restored, she had a new set of teeth, and a fresh head of 
brown hair. I mentioned it to several ladies, who none of 
them had heard of it, but the rest was confirmed to me by 
every body. She lived in this renewed vigor ten years, and 
then had her picture drawn, which has a vivacity in the eyes 
and complexion that would become five-and-twenty, though, 
by the falls in the face, one may discern it was drawn for a 
very old person. She died merely of an accident, which 
would have killed any other ; tumbling down a very bad stone 
staircase, which goes into the cellar, she broke her head in 
such a manner, she lived but two days, The physician and 
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surzeon who attended her, told me that her age mo way con- 
tributed to her death. I inquired whether there was any sin- 


ed for cheese, or the poe i Md thay Bee eget 
ed, either the or rich, that in genera 

than in En land. This woman of Louvere is civaye spon 
of as a prodigy ; and I am ised sheis neither saint 
nor witch, bemg very prodigal of those titles. 

I return = many thanks for the length of your entertain- 
ing letter ; but am Very sorry it was troublesome to you to 
write it. Iwish the reading of this may not be so. I will 
seek for a picture for Lord Bute. 


cian, and perhaps all the Venetian dominion, occasioned by 
an adventure exactly resembling, and I believe copied from, 
Pamela. I know not under what constellation that foolish 


stuff was wrote, but it has been translated into more lan- 
guages than any modern performance I ever heard of. No 
proof of its influence was ever stronger than this present 
story, which, m Richardson’s hands, would serve very well 
to furnish out seven or eight volumes. I shall make it as 
short as Tcan. Here is a gentleman’s family, of 
an old bachelor and his sis‘er, who have fortune e to 
live with great elegance, though without any ificence, 
possessed of the esteem of all their atquaintance, be being 
distinguished by his probity, and she by her virtue. They 
are not only suifered but sought after by all the best com- 
pany, and indeed are the most conversable and reasonable 
people in the place. She is an excellent housewife, and par- 
ticular remarkable for keeping her pretty house as neat as 
any in Holland. She appears no longer in public, a 
fifty, and passes her time chiefly at home with her work, re- 
ceiving few visitants. This Signora Diana, about ten years 
since, saw, at a monastery, a girl of om years old, who 
came thither to beg alms for her mother. Her beauty, though 
covered with , was very observable, and gave great com- 
passion to the charitable lady, who thought it meritorious to 
rescue such a modest sweetness as appeared in her face 
from the ruin to which her wretched circumstances exposed 
her. She asked her some questions, to which she answered 
with a natural civility that seemed surprising; and finding 
the head of her family (her Lage wf to be a cobbler, who 
could hardly live by that trade, she bid the child follow her 
home, and, sending for her parent, proposed to breed the lit- 
tle Octavia for her servant. This was joyfully accepted ; the 
old woman dismissed with a piece of money, and the girl re~ 
mained with the Signora Diana, who bought her. decent 
clothes, and took pleasure in teaching her whatever she was 
capable of learning. She learned to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts, with uncommon facility ; and had such a genius for 
work, that she excelled her mistress in embroidery, point, and 
every operation of the needle. She grew perfectly skilled in 
confectionary, had a good insight into cookery, and was a 
great proficient in distillery. ‘T’o these accomplishments she 
was so handy, well-bred, humble, and modest, that not only 
her master and mistress, but every body that frequented the 
house, took notice of her. She five thus near nine years, 
never going out but to church, However, beauty is as diff 
cult to conceal as light ; her’s began to make a great noise. 
Signord Diana told me she observed an unusual concourse of 
eddling women that came on pretext to sell pennyworths of 
ace, china, &c. and sevcral young gentlemen, very well 
powdered, that were perpetually walking before her door, 
and looking up at the windows. These prognostics alarmed 
her prudence, and she listened very willingly to some honor- 
able proposals that were made by many honest thrivin 
tradesmen. She communicated them to Octavia, and tol 
her, that, though she was sorry to lose such a good servant, 
et she thought it right to advise her to choose a husband. 
The girl answered modestly, that it was her duty to obey all 
her commands, but she found no inclination to marriage ; and 
if she would permit her to live single, she should think it a 
greater obligation than any other she’could bestow. Signora 
Diana was too conscientious to force her into a state from 
which she could not free her, and left her to her own disposal. 
However, they parted soon after: whether (as the neighbors 
say) Signor Aurelio Ardinghi, her brother, looked with too 
much attention on the young woman, or that she herself (as 
Diana says) desired to seek a place of more profit, she re- 
moved to Bergamo, where she soon found preferment, being 
strongly recommended by the Ardinghi family. She was ad- 
vanced to be first waiting-woman to an old countess, who was 
so well pleased with her service, she desired, on her death- 
bed, Count Jeronimo Losi, her son, to be kind to her. , He 
found no repngnance to this act of obedience, having distin- 
guished the beautiful Octavia, from his first sight of her ; and, 
during the six months that she had served in the house, had 
tried every art of a fine gentleman, accustomed to victories of 
that sort, to vanquish the virtue of this fair virgin. He hada 
handsome figure, and has had an education uncommon in this 
country, having made the tour of Europe, and brou ht from 
Paris all the improvements that are to be picked up t ere, be- 
ing celebrated for his grace in dancing, an skill in fencing and 
riding, by which he is a favorite among the ladies, and re- 
spected by the men. Thus qualified for conquest, you may 
judge of his surpnse at the firm yet modest resistance of this 
country girl, who was neither to be moved by address, nor 
gained by liberality, nor on any terms would be prevailed on 
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to stay as his housekeeper, after the death of his mother. 
She took that post in the house of an old judge, where she 
continued to be solicited by the emissaries of the count’s pas- 
sion, and found a new persecutor in her master, who, afier 
three months’ endeavor to corrupt her, offered her marriage. 
She chose to return to her former obscurity, and escaped 
from his pursuit, without asking any wages, and privately re- 
turned to the Signora Diana. She threw Bens’ at her feet, 
and, kissing her hands, begged her with tears to conceal her 
at least some time, if she would not accept of her service. 
She protested she had never been happy since she left it. 
While she was making these submissions, Signor Aurelio 
entered, She intreated his intercession on her knees, who 
was easily persuaded to consent she should stay with them, 
though his sister blamed her highly for her precipitate flight, 
having no reason, from the age and character of her master, 
to fear any violence, and wondered at her declining the honor 
he offered her. Octavia confessed that perhaps she had been 
too rash in her proceedings, but said, that he seemed to re- 
sent her refusal in such a manner as frightened her ; she hop- 
ed that after a few days’ search he would think a0 more of 
her ; and that she scrupled entering into the holy bands of 
matrimony, where her heart did not sincerely accompany all 
the words of the ceremony. Signora Diana had nothing to 
say in contradiction to this pious sentiment ; and her brother 
applauded the honesty which could not be perverted by any 
interest whatever. She remained concealed in their house, 
where she helped in the kitchen, cleaned the rooms, and re- 
doubled her usual dilig and offici Her old master 
came to Louvere on pretence of adjusting a iaw-suit, three 
days after, and made private inquiry after her; but hearing 
from her mother and brother (who knew nothing of her being 
here) that they had never heard of her, he contade’ that she 
had taken another route, and returned to Bergamo; and she 
continued in this retirement near a fortnight. 

Last Sunday, as soon as the day was closed, arrived at 

Signora Aurelio’s door, a handsome equipage ina large coach, 
attended by four well-armed servants on horseback. An old 
priest stepped out of it, desiring to speak with Signora Diana, 
informed hee he came from the Count Jeronimo Losi, to de- 
mand Octavia : thet the count waited for her at a village four 
miles from hence, where he intended to marry her ; and had 
sent him, who was engaged to perform the divine rite, that 
Signora Diana migiit resign her ‘o his care without any diffi- 
es The young damse! was called for, who intreated she 
might be permitted the company of another priest with whom 
she was acquainted : this was readily granted; and she sent 
for a young man that visits me very shea, being remarkable 
for his sobriety and learning. Meunwhile a valet-de-chainbre 
presented her with a box, in which was a complete undress 
fora lady. Her laced Sinen and fine night gown were soon 
put on, and away they marched, leaving the family in a sur- 
prise not to be described. 
_ Signor Aurelio came to drink coffee with me next morn- 
ing ; his first words were, he had brougit me the History of 
Pamela. [ said, laughing, [ had been tired with it long since. 
He explained himseif by relating this siory, mixed with great 
resentment for Octavia’s conduct. Count Jeronimo’s father 
had been his ancient friend and patron; and this escape from 
his house (he said) would lay him under a suspicion of hav- 
ing abetted the young man’s folly, and perhaps expose him to 
the anger of all his relations, for contriving an action he would 
rather have died than suffered, if he had known how to pre- 
vent it. I easily believed him, there appearing a latent Jea- 
lousy under his affliction, that showed me he envied the brides 
groom’s happiness, at the same time that he condemned his 
extravagance. 

Yesterday noon, being Saturday, Don Joseph returned, 
who has got the name of Parson Wiiliams by this expedition : 
he relates, that, when the bark which carried the coach and 
train arrived, they found the amorous count waiting for his 
bride on the bank of the lake: he would have proceeded ime 
mediately to the church; but she utterly refused it, till they 
had each of them been at confessiou; after which the happy 
knot was tied by the parish priest. They continued their 
journey, and caine to their palace at Bergamo ina few hours, 
where every thing was prepared for their reception. They 
received the communion next morning, and the count declares 
that the lovely Octavia has brought him an inestimable por- 
tion, since he owes to her the salvation of his soul. He has 
renounced play, at which he had lost a great deal of time and 
money. She has alieasy retrenched several superfluous ser- 
vants, and put his family into an exact method of economy, 
preserving all the sp'endor necessary tohis rank. He has sent 
a letter in his own hand to her mother, inviting her to reside 
with them, and subscribing himself her dutiful son: but the 
countess has sent another privately by Don Joseph, in which 
she advises the old woman to stay at Louvere, promising to 
take care she shall want nothing, accompanied with a token of 
twenty sequins,* which is at least nineteen more than ever she 
saw in her life. 

I forgot to tell you, that from Octavia’s first serving the old 
lady, there came frequent charities in her name to her poor 
parent, which nobody was surprised at, the lady being cele- 
brated for pious works, and Octavia known to be a great fa- 
vorite with her, It is now discovered that they were ail sent 
by the generous lover, who has presented Don Joseph very 
handsomely, but he has brought neither letter nor message to 
the house of Ardinghi, which affords much speculation, . 

I am afraid you are heartily tired with this tedious tale. I 

‘not lengthen it with reflections, as I fancy yours will be 

ame as mine, 
» mine, all these adventures proceed from artifice on 
vnd weakness on the other. Au honest tender mind 
“ayed to ruin by the charms that make the fortune 








* About ten guineas English. 








of a designing head, which, when joined by a beautiful face, 
can never fail of advancement, except barred by a wise mo- 
ther who locks up her daughters trom view tll nobody cares 
to look onthem. My poor friend the Duchess of Bolton* was 
educated in solitude, with some choice of books, by a saint- 
lke governess, crammed with virtue and good qualities ; she 
thought it impossible not to find gratitude, though she failed 
to give passion; and upon this plan threw away her estate, 
was despised by her husband, and laughed at by the public. 
Polly, bred in an ale-house, and produced on the stage, has 
obtained wealth and title, and found the way to be esteemed. 
So useful is early experience—without it, half of life is dissi- 
pated in correcting the errors that we have been taught to re- 
ceive as indisputable truths. 
am ever your truly affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Louvere, Jan. 10, 1752. 

I amextremely concerned to hear you complain of ill-health, 
at a time of life when you ought to be in the flower of your 
strength. I hope I need not recommend to you the care of it : 
the tenderness you have for your children is sufficient to en- 
force you to the utmost regard for the preservation of a life so 
necessary to their well being. I do not doubt your prudence 
in their education: neither can I say any thing particular re- 
lating to it at this distance, different tempers requiring differ- 
ent management. In general, never attempt to govern them 
(as most people do) by deceit : if they find themselves cheat- 
ed, even in tnifles, it will so far lessen the authority of their 
instructor, as to make them neglect all their future admonitions ; 
and, if possible, breed them free from prejudices: those con- 
tracted in the nursery often influence the whole life after, of 
which I have seen many melancholy examples. I shall say 
no more on this subject, nor would have said this little, if you 
had not asked my advice: ’tis much easier to give rules than 
to practise them. I am sensible my own natural temper is 
too indulgent: I think it the least dangerous error ; yet still 
itis an error. I can only say with truth, that I do not know 
in my whole life having ever endeavored to impose on you, or 
give a false color to any thing that I represented to you. If 
your daughters are inclined to love reading, do not check their 
inclination by hindering them of the diverting part of it; it is 
as necessary for the amusement of women as the reputation 
of men; but teach them not to expect or desire any applause 
from it. Let their brothers shine, and let them content them- 
selves with making their lives easier by it, which I experimen- 
tally know is more effectually done by study than any other 
way. Ignorance is as much the fountain of vice as idleness, 
and iadeed generally produces it, People that do not read or 
work for a livelihood, have many hours they know not how to 
employ, especially women, who commonly fall into vapors, 
or someiuing worse, 

{ um afraid you'll think this letter very tedious: forgive 
it, as coming from your most affectionate mother, M. W. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CHILD, 1752. 

i REciiveD yesterday, February 15, N.S. the case of 
books you were so good to send me: the entertainment they 
have already given me has recompensed me for the long time 
I expected them, I begun, by your direction, with Peregrine 
Pickle. I think Lady Vane’s Memoirs contain more truth 
and less malice chau any I ever read in my life. When she 
speel:s of her own being disinterested, I am apt to believe she 
really thinks herself so, as many highwaymen, after having 
no possibility of retrieving the character of honesty, please 
themselves with that of being generous, because, whatever 
they get on the road, they always spend at the next ale-house, 
pe still as begea.ly as ever. Her history, rightly consi- 
dered, would be ore instructive to young women than any 
sermon I know. They may see there what mortifications 
and variety of misery ere the unavoidable consequences of 
gallantry. I thiak there is no rational creature that would 
not prefer the life of the strictest Carmelite to the round of 
hurry and misfortune she has gone pap Her style is 
clear and concise, with some strokes of humor, which ap- 
pear to me so much above her, I can’t help being of opinion, 
that the whole has been modelled by the author of the book 
in which it is inserted, who is some subaltern admirer of hers, 
I may judge wrong, she being no acquaintance of mine, 
though she has married two of my relations, Her first wed- 
ding was attended with circumstances that made me think a 
visit not at all necessary, though I disobliged Lady Susan by 
neglecting it; and her second, which happened soon after, 
made her so near a neighbor, that I rather chose to stay the 
whole summer in town than partake of her balls and parties 
of pleasure, to which I did not think it proper to introduce 
you; and had no other way of avoiding it, without incurring 
the censure of a mostunnatural mother for denying you diver- 
sions which the pious Lady Ferrers permitted to her exem- 
plary daughters. Mr. Shirley has had uncommon fortune in 
making the conquest of two such extraordinary ladies, equal 
in their heroic contempt of shame, and eminent above their 
sex, the one for beauty, and the other for wealth, both which 
attract the pursuit of mankind, and have been thrown into his 
arms with the same unlimited fondness. He appeared to me 
gentle, well-bred, well-shaped, and sensible; but the charms 
of his face and eyes, which Lady Vane describes with so 
much warmth, were, I confess, always invisible to me, and 
the artificial part of his character very glaring, which I think 
her story shows in.a strong light. 














* Lady Anne Vaughan, daughter and heir of John ear! of Car- 
berry, married Charles, fifth duke of Bolton, 1713. She died in 
1751. 


¢ Lavinia Fenton, the celebrated ‘ Polly,’ in Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera, afterward the second wife of Charles, third duke of Bolton. 


The next book I laid my hand on was the Pansh Girl; 
which interested me enough not to be able to quit it till it was 
read over, though the author has fallen into the common mis- 
take of r writers, intending a virtuous character, and 
not knowing how to draw it; the first step of his heroine 
(leaving her patroness’s house) being altogether absurd and 
ridiculous, justly entitling her to all be misfortunes she met 
with. Candles came, and my eyes grown weary, J took u 
the next book, merely because i supposed from the title it 
could not engage me long ; it was Pompey the Little, which 
has really diverted me more than any of the others, and it 
was impossible to go to bed till it was finished. It is a real 
and exact representation of life, as it is now acted in Lon. 
don, as it was in my time, and as it will be (I do not doubt) 
a hundred years hence, with some little variation of dress, 
and perhaps of government. I found there many of my ac- 

uaintance. Lady T. and Lady O. are so well painted, I 
fancied I heard them talk, and have heard them say the very 
things there repeated. 1 also saw myself (as I now am) in 
the character of Mrs. Qualmsick. You will be surprised at 
this, no English woman being so free from vapors, having 
never in my life complained of low spirits or weak nerves, 
but our resemblance is very strong in the fancied loss of ap- 
es which I have been silly enough to be persuaded into 
y the physician of this place. He visits me frequently, as 
being one of the most considerable men in the parish, and is 
a grave, a great fool, whose solemn appearance, 
and deliberate way o! Ttecting his sentiments, gives them 
an air of good sense, though they are often the most inju- 
dicious that ever were pronounced. By perpetually telling 
me I eat so little, he is amazed I am able to subsist. He 
had brought me to be of his opinion; and I began to be se- 
riously uneasy at it. ‘This useful treatise has roused me in- 
to a recollection of what [ ate yesterday, and do almost every 
day the same. I wake caaliy about seven, and drink half 
a pint of warm asses’ milk, afier which I sleep two hours: as 
soon as I am risen, I constantly take three cups of milk cof 
fee, and, two hours after that, a large cup of milk chocolate, 
two hours more brings my dinner, where I never fail swale 
lowing a good dish (i don’t mean plate) of gravy soup, with 
all the bread, roots, &c. belonging to it. I then eat a wing 
and the whole body of a large fat capon, and a veal sweet- 
bread, concluding with a competent quantity of custard, and 
some roasted chesnuts. At five in the afiernoon, I take an- 
other dose of asses’ milk; and for supper twelve chesnuts 
(which would weigh two of those in London), one new-'aid 
egg, and a handsome porringer of white bread and milk, 
With this diet, notwithstanding the menaces of my wise doe- 
tor, I am now convinced I am in no danger of starving, and 
am obliged to Little Pompey for this discovery. ; 

I opened my eyes this morning on Leonora, from which I 
defy the greatest chemist in morals to extract any instruction, 
The style is most affectedly florid, and naturally insipid, with 
such a confused heap of admirable characters, that never are, 
or can be, in human nature. I flung it aside after fifiy pages, 
and laid hold of Mrs. Philips,* where I expected to find at 
least probable, if not true, facts, and was not disappointed, 
There is a great similitude in the genius and adventures (the 
one being productive of the other) between Madam Constan- 
tia and Lady Vane: the first-mentioned has the advantage 
in birth, poss if Iam not mistaken, in understanding: they 
have both had scandalous lawsuits with their husbands, and 
are endowed with the same intrepid assurance. Constantia 
seems to value herself also on her generosity, and has given 
the same proofs of it. The — might be drawn out to 
be as long as any of Plutarch’s; but I dare swear te are 
already heartily weary of my remarks, and wish I had not 
read so much in so short a time, that you might not be trou- 
bled with my comments ; but you must suffer me to say some- 
thing of the polite Mr. S***, whose name I should never 
have guessed by the rapturous description his mistress makes 
of his person, having always looked upon him as one of the 
most disagreeable fellows about town, as odious in his out- 
side as stupid in his conversation; andI should as soon have 
expected to hear of his conquests at the head of an army, as 
among women ; yet he has been, it seems, the darling favor- 
ite of the most experienced of the sex, which shows me I am 
a very bad judge of merit. But I agree with Mrs. Philips, 
that, however profligate she may have been, she is infinitely 
his superior in virtue; and if her penitence is as sincere as 
she says, she may expect their future fate to be like that of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

This letter is of a most immoderate length. It will find 
you at Caenwood : your solitude there will permit you to pe- 
ruse, and even to forgive, all the impertinences of your most 
affectionate mother, M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, June 23, N. 8. 175-. 

Soon after I wrote my last letter to my dear child, I was 
seized with so violent a fever, accompanied with many bad 
symptoms, my life was despaired of by the physician of Go- 
tolingo, and I prepared myself for death with as much resig- 
nation as that circumstance admits; some of my neighbors, 
without my knowledge, sent express for the doctor of this 
place, whom I have mentioned to you formerly as having un- 
common secrets. I was surprised to see him at my bedside. 
He declared me in great danger, but did not doubt my reco- 
very, if [ was wholly under his care ; and his first prescrip 
tion was transporting me hither : the other physician assert- 
ed positively I should die on the road. It has always been 
my opinion, that it is a matter of the utmost indifference 
where we expire, and I consented to be removed. My 
was placed on a brancard; my servants followed i: chaises; 
and in this equipage I set out. I bore the first day’s journey 














* Constantia Philips. 
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of fifteen miles without any visible alteration. The doctor 
said, as I was not worse, 1 was certainly better; and the 
next day proceeded twenty miles to Isco, which is at the head 
of this Le. 1 lay each night at noblemen’s houses, which 
were empty. My cook, with my physician, alway. preceded 
two or three hours, and I found my chamber, and all neces- 
saries, ready prepared with the exactest attention, I was 
tinto @ bark in my litter bed, and in three hours arrived 
. My spirits were not at all wasted (I think rather 
raised) by the fatigue of my journey. I drank the waters 
next morning, and, with a few doses of physician’s prescrip- 
tion, in three days found myself in perfect health, which ap- 
almost a miracle to all that saw me. You may ima~- 
gine I am willing to submit to the orders of one that I must 
acknowledge the instrument of saving my life, though they 
are not entirely conformable to my will and pleasure. He 
has sentenced me to a long continuance here, which, he says, 
is absolutely necessary to the confirmation of my health, and 
would persuade me that my illness has been wholly owing to 
my omission of drinking the waters these two years past. I 
dare not contradict him, and must own he deserves ({rom the 
various surprising cures I have seen) the name given him in 
this country of the miraculous man. Both his character and 
practice are so singular, I cannot forbear giving you some 
account of them. He will not permit his patients to have 
cither surgeon or apothecary : he performs all the operations 
of the first with great dexterity; and whatever compounds 
he gives, he makes in his own house: those are very few; 
the juice of herbs, and these waters, being commonly his sole 
scriptions. He has very little learning, and professes 
wing all his knowledge from experience, which he pos- 
sesses, perhaps, in a greater degree than any other mortal, 
being the seventh doctor of his family in a direct line. His 
forefathers have all of them left journals and registers solely 
for the use of their posterity, none of them having published 
any thing ; and he has recourse to these manuscripts on every 
cult case, the veracity of which, at least, is unquestiona- 
ble. His vivacity is predigions, and he is indefatigable in his 
industry ; but what most distinguishes him is a disinterested- 
ness I never saw in any other: he is as regular in his attend- 
ance on the poorest peasant, from whom he never can re- 
eeive one farthing, as on the richest of the nobility; and, 
whenever he is wanted, will climb three or four miles on the 
mountains, in the hottest sun, or heaviest rain, where a horse 
¢annot go, to arrive at a cottage, where, if their condition 
requires it, he does not only give them advice and medicines 
gratis, but bread, wine, and whatever is needful. There 
never passes a week without one or more of these expedi- 
tions. His last visit is generally tome. I often see him as 
dirty and tired as a foot post, having eat nothing all day but 
aroll or two that he carries in his pocket, yet blest with such 
a perpetual flow of spirits, he is always gay to a degree above 
cheerfulness, There is a peculiarity in this character that 
T hope will incline you to forgive my drawing it. 

T have already described to you this extraordinary spot 
of land, which is almost unknown to the rest of the world, 
and indeed does not seem to be destined by nature to be in- 
habited by human creatures, and I believe would never have 

en so, without the cruel civil war between the Guelphs 
and Gibellines. Before that time here were only the huts 
of a few fishermen, who came at certain seasons on account 
of the fine fish with which this lake abounds, particular! 
trouts, as large and red as salmon. The lake itself is di 
ferent from any other I ever saw or read of, being the color 
of the sea, rather deeper tinged with green, which convinces 
me that the surrounding mountains are full of minerals, and 
it may be rich in mines yet undiscovered, as well as quarries 
of marble, from whence the churches and houses are orna- 
mented, and even the streets paved, which, if polished and 
laid with art, would look like the finest Mosaic work, bein 
a variety of beautiful colors. I ought to retract the honora- 
ble title of street, none of them being broader than an alley, 
and impassable for any wheel carriage, except a wheelbar- 
row. This town, which is the largest of twenty-five that 
are built on the banks of the lake of Isco, is near two miles 

g, and the figure of a semicircle, and situated at the north- 
ern extremity. If it was a regular range of building, it would 
appear magnificent ; but, being founded accidentally by those 
who sought a refuge from the violence of those times, it is a 
mixture of shops and palaces, gardens and houses, which as- 
cend a mile high, in a confusion which is not disagreeable. 
After this salutary water was found, and the purity of the 
air experienced, many people of quality chose it for their 
summer resid » and embellished it with several fine edi- 
fices. It was populous and flourishing, till that fatal plague 
which over-ran all Europe in the year 1626. It made a ter- 
rible ravage in this place: the poor were almost destroyed, 
and the rich deserted it. Since that time it has never re- 
covered its former splendor; few of the nobility returned ; 
it is now only frequented during the water-drinking season. 
Several of the ancient palaces are degraded into lodging 
hoases, and others stand empty in a ruinous condition: one 
of these Ihave bought. I see you lift up your eyes in won- 
der at my indiscretion. I beg you to hear my reasons before 
you condemn me. In my infirm state of health, the un- 
avoidable noise of a public lodging is very disagreeable ; and 
here is no private one: secondly, and chiefly, the whole pur- 
chase is but one hundred pounds, with a very pretty garden 
m terraces down to the water, and a court behind the house. 
It is founded on a rock, and the walls so thick, they will pro- 
bably remain as long as the earth, It is true, the apartments 
are in most tattered circumstances, without doors or win- 
dows. The beauty of the great saloon gained my affection ; 
itis forty-two feet in length by twenty-five, proportionably 
high, opening into a balcony of the same length, with a mar- 
dle balustre: the ceiling and flooring are in good repair, but 
Thave been forced to the expense of covering the wall with 
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new stucco; and the carpenter is at this minute taking mea- 
sure of the windows, in order to make frames for sashes. 
The great stairs are in such a declining way, it would be a 
very lous exploit to mount them: I never intend to at- 
tempt it. The state bed-chamber shall also remain for the 
sole use of the spiders that have taken possession of it, along 
with the grand cabinet, and some other pieces of magnifi- 
cence, quite useless to me, and which would cost a great 
deal to make habitable. I have fitted up six rooms, with 
lodgings for five servants, which are all I ever will have in 
this place ; and I am persuaded that I could make a profit if 
I would part with ee having been very much fa~ 
vored in the sale, which was by auction, the owner having 
died without children, and I believe he had never seen this 
mansion in his life, it having stood empty from the death of 
his grandfather. The g bid for me, and nobody would 
bid against him. Thus I am become a citizen of Louvere, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, not (as they would pre- 
tend) from their respect for my person, but I perceive they 
fancy I shall attract all the travelling English ; and, to say 
truth, the singularity of the place is well worth their curiosi- 
ty; but, as I have no correspondents, I may be buried here 
thirty years, and nobody know any _ of the matter. 
I received the books you were so kind to send me five days 
ago, but not the china, which I would not venture am 
the precipices that lead hither. I have only had time to r 
Lord Orrery’s work, which has extremely entertained, and 
not at all surprised me, having the honor of being acquaint- 
ed with him, and know him for one of those danglers after 
wit, who, like those after beauty, spend their time in humbl 
admiring, and are happy in being permitted to attend, thoug! 
they are laughed at, and only encouraged to gratify the in- 
satiate vanity of those professed wits and beauties, who aim 
at being publicly distinguished in those characters. Dean 
Swift, by his lordship’s own account, was so intoxicated wit) 
the love of flattery, that he sought it among the lowest of 
people, and the silliest of women; and was never so ‘yell 
pleased with any companions, as those that worshipped him, 
while he insulted them. It is a wonderful condescery ion in 
aman of quality to offer his incense in such a crov/d, and 
think it an honor to share a friendship with Sheridsin,* &c. 
especially being himself endowed with such unive rsa) merit 
as he displays in these letters, where he shows Voat he isa 
poet, a patriot, a philosopher, a physician, a ¢ critic, a com- 
lete scholar, and most excellent moralist ; shiving in private 
life as a submissive son, a tender father, and zealous friend. 
His only error has been that love of learned ease, which he 
has indeigad in a solitude, which has pre'yented the world 
from being blest with such a general mi’uister, or admiral, 
being equal to any of these employment s, if he would have 
turned his talents to the use of the publ’ic. Heaven be prais- 
ed, he has now drawn his pen in its se rvice, and given an ex- 
ample to mankind, that the most vil’ ainous actions, nay the 
most arrant nonsense, are only svall blemishes in a great 
genius ; I happen to think quite c/ yntrary, weak woman as I 
am. Ihave always avoided the, conversation of those who 
endeavor to raise an opinion of their understanding, by ridi- 
culing what both law and decer acy oblige them to revere ; but, 
whenever I have met with 9 ny of those bright spirits, who 
would be smart on sacred sv bjects, [have ever cut short their 
discourse by asking them i/; they had any lights and revela- 
tions by which they wou'd propose new articles of faith? 
Nobody can deny but reli.gion is a comfort to the distressed, 
a cordial to the sick, an?, sometimes a restraint on the wick- 
ed; therefore, whoeve'r would argue or laugh it out of the 
world, without giving some equivalent for it, ought to be 
treated as a comm.on enemy: but, when this language 
comes from a chw chman, who enjoys large benefices and 
dignities from that very church he openly Eapints, it is an 
object of horror tor which I want a name, and can only be 
excused by madness, which I think the dean was always 
strongly touched. with. His character seems to me a paral- 
lel with that of Caligula; and, had he had the same power, 
would have mw.ade the same use of it. That emperor erect- 
ed atemple %o himself, where he was his own high-priest, 
peor his horse to the highest honors in the state, pro- 
essed enmiit y to the human race, and at last lost his life by a 
nasty jest on one of his inferiors, which I dare swear Swift 
would have made in his place. There can be no worse pic- 
ture marie of the doctor’s morals than he has given us him- 
self in the letters printed by Pope. We see him vain, tri- 
 Wagrateful to the memory of his patron, that of Lord 
Oxford, making a servile court where he had any interested 
views, and meanly abusive when they were disappointed, 
and ‘as he says bn his own phrase), flying in the face of 
man'sind, in company with his adorer Pope. It is pleasant 
to consider, that, had it not been for the good nature of these 
very mortals they contemn, these two superior beings were 
erstitled, by their birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a 
couple of link-boys. I am of opinion their friendship would 
‘nave continued, though they had remained in the same king- 
dom : it had a very strong foundation—the love of flattery on 
one side, and the love of money on the other. Pope courted 
with the utmost assiduity all the old men from whom he could 
hope a legacy, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Peterborough, 
Sir G. Kneller, Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Wycherly, Mr. Con- 
greve, Lord Harcourt, &c. and I do not doubt projected to 
sweep the dean’s whole inheritance, if he could have persuad- 
ed him to throw up his deanery, and come to die in his 
house ; and his general preaching against money was meant 
to induce people to throw it away, that he might pick it up. 
There cannot be a stronger proof of his being capable of any 
action for the sake of gain than publishing his literary corres~ 
pondence, which lays open such a mixture of dullness and 





*Dr Thomas Sheridan, the grandfather of Richard Brinsley 





Sheridan, esq. 
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iniquity, that one would imagine it visible even to his most 
passionate admirers, if Lord Orrery did not show that smooth 
lines have as much influence over some people as the autho- 
rity of the church in these countries, where it can not only 
excuse, but sanctify any absurdity or villainy whatever. It is 
remarkable, that his lordship’s family have been smatterers 
in wit and learning for three g ions : his grandfather has 
left monuments of his good taste in several rhyming tragedies, 
and the romance of Parthenissa. His father begun the world 
by giving his name to a treatise wrote by Atterbury* and his 
club, which gained him great reputation ;} but (like Sir Mar- 
tin Marall, who would fumble with his lute when the music 
was over) he published soon after a sad comedy of his own, 
and, what was worse, a dismal tragedy he had found among 
the first Earl of Orrery’s papers. People could easier forgive 
his being partial to his own silly works, 2s a common frailty, 
than the want of judgment in producing a piece that disho- 
nored his father’s me . 

Thus fell into dust 0 Smo that had made a blaze by bor- 
rowed fire. Todo justice to the present lord, I do not doubt 
this fine performance is all his own, and is a public benefit, 
if every reader has been as well diverted with it as myself. 
her believe it has contributed to the establishment of my 

ith, 

I have wrote two letters to your father, to which I 
have had no answer. I hope he is well. The perity of 
you. and yours is the warmest wish of, My child, 

M. Worttey. 


Your most affectionate mother, 

This letter 1s of a horrible length ; I dare not read it over. I 
should have told you (to justify my folly as far as I can), here 
is no ground-rent to be paid, taxes for church and poor, or 
any imposition whatever on houses. I desire in the —- 
cel you would send me Lady Frail, the Adventures of G 
Edwards, and the Life of Lord Stair, which I suppose very 
superficial, and partly fictitious ; but as he was my acquaint- 
ance, I have some curiosity to see how he is represented. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Louvere, August 20, 1752. 

Tis i ible to tell you to what degree I sharewith you 
in the emis rtune that has happened. Ido not doubt your own 
reason will suggest to you all the alleviations that can serve 
on so sad an occasion, and will not trouble you with the com- 
mon-place topics that are used, generally to no . in 
letters of consolation. Disappointments ought to be less sen- 
sibly felt at my age than yours; yet I own I am so far affected 
by this, that [ have need of all my philosophy to support it. 
Hewes, let me beg of you not to indulge an useless grief, to 
the prejudice of your health, which is so necessary to your 
family. Every thing may turn out better than you — 
We see so darkly inio futurity, we never know when we have 
real cause to rejoice or lament. The worst appearances have 
ofien happy consequences, as the best lead many times into 
the greatest misfortunes. Human prucence is very straitly 

What is most in our power, though little so, is the 
disposition of our own minds. Do not give way to melan- 
choly ; seek amusements ; be willing to be diverted, and in- 
sensibly you will become so. Weak people nn place a 
merit in affliction. A grateful b , and whatever 
honor we can pay to their memory, is all that 1s owing to the 
dead. Tears and sorrow are no duties tothem, and make us 
incapable of those we owe to the living. 

I give you thanks for your care of my books. I yet retain, 
and carefully cherish, my taste for reading. If relays of eyes 
were to be hi like post-horses, I would never admit any 
but silent companions : they afford a constant variety of en- 
tertainment, and is almost the only one pleasing in the enjoy- 
ment, and inoffensive in the a ~ am —_ —_— 

ight will not it a t use of it: the prattle of your 
tile ones, and friendship Lord Bute, will supply the place 
of it. My dear child, endeavor to raise your spirits ; and be- 
lieve this advice comes from the tenderness of your most af- 
fectionate mother, M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, Oct. 1, N. S. 1752. 

I HAVE wrote five letters to my dear child, of which you 
have not acknowledged the receipt. I fear some, if not all, 
of them have miscarried, which may be attributed to Sir James 
Gray’s leaving Venice. You must now direct (at last) re- 

ded d Monsieur Smith, consul de S. M. B. 

The first of those letters I mention spoke of Lord K*** ; 
the second had a story of Lady O*** ; the third answered 
yours relating to the Miss Gunnings ; the fourth gave an ac- 
count of our cardinal; and the last enclosed a note upon 
Child. You need not excuse to me taking notice of your car- 
pet. I think you have great reason to value yourself on the 
performance, but will have better luck than I have had, if you 
can persuade any body else to do so. I could never get peo 
ple to believe that I set a stitch, when I worked six hours in a 
day. You will confess my nts much more trifling 
than yours, when I own to you (between you and I), that my 
chief amusement is writing the history of my own time. It 
has been my fortune to have a more exact knowledge both of 
the persons and facts that have made the greatest figure in 
England in this age, than is common ; and I take pleasure in 
putting together what I know, with an impartiality that is alto- 
gether unusual. Distance of time and place has totally blot- 
ted from my mind all traces either of resentment or prejudice ; 
and I speak with the same indifference of the court Great 
Britain as I should do of that of Augustus Cesar. I hope om 
have not so il! an opinion of me to think I am turning author 

















~® Bishop of Rochester. 
+ This refers to the controversy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. 





Bently, relative to the genuinenese of the Epistles of Phalaris. 
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to stay as his housekeeper, after the death of his mother. 
She took that post in the house of an old judge, where she 
continued to be solicited by the emissaries of the count’s pas- 
sion, and found a new persecutor in her master, who, afier 
three months’ endeavor to corrupt her, offered her marriage. 
She chose to return to her former obscurity, and escaped 
from his pursuit, without asking any wages, and privately re- 
turned to the Signora Diana. She threw herselt at her feet, 
and, kissing her hands, begged her with tears to conceal her 
at least some time, if she would not accept of her service. 
She protested she had never been happy since she left it. 
While she was making these submissions, Signor Aurelio 
entered. She intreated his intercession on her knees, who 
was easily persuaded to consent she should stay with them, 
though his sister blamed her highly for her precipitate flight, 
having no reason, from the age and character of her master, 
to fear any violence, and wondered at her declining the honor 
he offered her. Octavia confessed that perhaps she had been 
too rash in her proceedings, but said, that he seemed to re- 
sent her refusal in such a manner as frightened her; she hop- 
ed that after a few days’ search he would think no more of 
her; and that she scrupled entering into the holy bands of 
matrimony, where her heart did not sincerely accompany all 
the words of the ceremony. Signora Diana had nothing to 
say in contradiction to this pious sentiment ; and her brother 
applauded the honesty which could not be perverted by any 
interest whatever, She remained concealed in their house, 
where she helped in the kitchen, cleaned the rooms, and re- 
doubled her usuai diligence and officiousness. Her old master 
came to Louvere on pretence of adjusting a iaw-suit, three 
days after, and made private inquiry after her; but hearing 
from her mother and brother (who knew nothing of her being 
here) that they lad never heard of her, he concluded that she 
had taken another route, and returned to Bergamo; and she 
continued in this retirement near a fortnight. 

Last Sunday, as soon as the day was closed, arrived at 
Signora Aurelio’s door, a handsome equipage ina large coach, 
attended by four well-armed servants on horseback. An old 
priest stepped out of it, desiring to speak with Signora Diana, 
informed hey he came from the Count Jeronimo Losi, to de- 
mand Octavia : thet the count waited for her at a village four 
miles from hence», where he intended tu marry her; and had 
sent him, who was engaged to perform the divine rite, that 
Signora Diana might resign her ‘o his care without any diffi- 
culty. The young damsel was called for, who intreated she 
might be perinitted the company of another priest with whom 

she was acquainted: this was readily granted; and she sent 
for a young man that visits me very often, being remarkable 
for his sobriety and learning. Meanwhile a valet-de-chainbre 
presented her with a box, in which was a complete undress 
fora lady. Her laced Jinen and fine night gown were soon 
put on, and away they marched, leaving the family in a sur- 
prise not to be described. 
_ Signor Aurelio came to drink coffee with me next morn- 
ing ; his first words were, he had brougit me the History of 
Pamela. [ said, laughing, I had been tired with it long since. 
He explained himself by relating this siory, mixed with great 
resentment for Octavia’s conduct. Count Jeronimo’s father 
had been his ancient friend and patron; and this escape from 
his house (he said) would lay him under a suspicion of hav- 
ing abetted the young man’s folly, and perhaps expose him to 
the anger of all his relations, for contriving an action he would 
rather have died than suffered, if he had known how to pre- 
vent it. I easily believed him, there appearing a latent Jea- 
lousy under his affliction, that showed me he envied the bride- 
groom’s happiness, at the same time that he condemned his 
extravagance, 

Yesterday noon, being Saturday, Don Joseph returned, 
who has got the name of Parson Wiiliains by this expedition : 
he relates, that, when the bark which carried the coach and 
train arrived, they found the amorous count waiting for his 
bride on the bank of the lake: he would have proceeded ime 
mediately to the church; but she utterly refused it, ull they 
had each of them been at confession; after which the happy 
knot was tied by the parish priest. They continued their 
journey, and caine to their palace at Bergamo ina few hours, 
where every thing was prepared for their reception. They 
received the communion next morning, and the count declares 
that the lovely Octavia has brought him an inestimable por- 
tion, since he owes to her the salvation of his soul. He has 
renounced play, at which he bad lost a great deal of time and 
money. She has alveasdy retrenched several superfluous ser- 
vants, and put his family into an exact method of economy, 
preserving all the sp'endor necessary tohis rank. He has sent 
a letter in his own hand to her mother, inviting her to reside 
with them, and subscribing himself her dutiful son: but the 
countess has sent another privately by Don Joseph, in which 
she advises the old woman to stay at Louvere, promising to 
take care she shall want nothing, accompanied with a token of 
twenty sequins,* which is at least nineteen more than ever she 
saw in her life, 

I forgot to tell you, that from Octavia’s first serving the old 
lady, there came frequent charities in her name to her poor 
parent, which nobody was surprised at, the lady being cele- 
brated for pious works, and Octavia known to be a great fae 
vorite with her, It is now discovered that they were ail sent 
by the generous lover, who has presented Don Joseph very 
handsomely, but he has brought neither letter nor message to 
the house of Ardinghi, which affords much speculation, x 

Tam afraid you are heartily tired with this tedious tale. I 
will not lengthen it with reflections, as I fancy yours will be 
the same as imine. 

With mine, all these adventures proceed from artifice on 
one side and weakness on the other. Au honest tender mind 
is often betrayed to ruin by the charms that make the fortune 





* About ten guineas English. 

















of a designing head, which, when joined by a beautiful face, 
can never fail of advancement, except barred by a wise mo- 
ther who locks up her daughters trom view till nobody cares 
to look onthem. My poor friend the Duchess of Bolton* was 
educated in solitude, with some choice of books, by a saint- 
lke governess, crammed with virtue and good qualities ; she 
thought it impossible not to find gratitude, though she failed 
to give passion; and upon this plan threw away her estate, 
was despised by her husband, and laughed at by the public. 
Poily,t bred in an ale-house, and produced on the stage, has 
obtained wealth and title, and found the way to be esteemed. 
So useful is early experience—without it, half of life is dissi- 
pated in os the errors that we have been taught to re- 
ceive as indisputable truths. 
I am ever your truly affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Louvere, Jan, 10, 1752. 

I amextremely concerned to hear you complain of ill-health, 
at a time of life when you ought to be in the flower of your 
strength. I hope I need not recommend to you the care of it : 
the tenderness you have for your children 1s sufficient to en- 
force you to the utmost regard for the preservation of a life so 
necessary to their well being. I do not doubt your prudence 
in their education: neither can I say any thing particular re- 
lating to it at this distance, different tempers requiring differ- 
ent management. In general, never attempt to govern them 
(as most people do) by deceit : if they find themselves cheat- 
ed, even in trifles, it will so far lessen the authority of their 
instructor, as to make them neglect all their future admonitions ; 
and, if possible, breed them free from prejudices: those con- 
tracted in the nursery often influence the whole life after, of 
which I have seen many melancholy examples. I shall say 
no more on this subject, nor would have said this little, if you 
had not asked my advice: ’tis much easier to give rules than 
to practise them. I am sensible my own natural temper is 
too indulgent: I think it the least dangerous error ; yet still 
itis an error. I can only say with truth, that I do not know 
in my whole life having ever endeavored to impose on you, or 
give a false color to any thing that I represented to you. If 

our daughters are inclined to love reading, do not check their 
inclination by hindering them of the diverting part of it; it is 
as necessary for the amusement of women as the reputation 
of men; but teach them not to expect or desire any applause 
from it. Let their brothers shine, and let them content them- 
selves with making their lives easier by it, which I experimen- 
tally know is more effectually done by study than any other 
way. Ignorance is as much the fountain of vice as idleness, 
and iadeed generally produces it. People that do not read or 
work for a livelihood, have many hours they know not how to 
employ, especially women, who commonly fall into vapors, 
or someiuing worse. 

{ um afraid you'll think this letter very tedious: forgive 


it, as coming from your most affectionate mother, M. W. 
To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CHILD, 1752. 


i nEcuivep yesterday, February 15, N.S. the case of 
books you were so good to send me: the entertainment they 
have already given me has recompensed me for the long time 
I expected them, I begun, by your direction, with Peregrine 
Pickle, I thnk Lady Vane’s Memoirs contain more truth 
and less malice chau any I ever read in my life. When she 
speel:s cf her own being disinterested, I am apt to believe she 
really thinks herself so, as many highwaymen, after having 
no possibility of retrieving the character of honesty, please 
themselves with that of being generous, because, whatever 
they get on the road, they always spend at the next ale-house, 
and are still as begga.ly as ever. Her history, rightly consi- 
dered, would be 1ore instructive to young women than any 
sermon I know. They may see there what mortifications 
and variety of misery are the unavoidable consequences of 
gallantry. I think there is no rational creature that would 
not prefer the life of the strictest Carmelite to the round of 
hurry and misfortune she has gone through. Her style is 
clear and concise, with some strokes of athe which ap- 
pear to me so much above her, I can’t help being of opinion, 
that the whole has been modelled by the author of the book 
in which it is inserted, who is some subaltern admirer of hers, 
I may judge wrong, she being no acquaintance of mine, 
though she has married two of my relations, Her first wed- 
ding was attended with circumstances that made me think a 
visit not at all necessary, though I disobliged Lady Susan by 
neglecting it; and her second, which happened soon after, 
made her so near a neighbor, that I rather chose to stay the 
whole summer in town than partake of her balls and parties 
of pleasure, to which I did not think it proper to introduce 
you ; and had no other way of avoiding it, without incurring 
the censure of a mostunnatural mother for denying you diver- 
sions which the pious Lady Ferrers permitted to her exem- 
plary daughters. Mr. Shirley has had uncommon fortune in 
making the conquest of two such extraordinary ladies, equal 
in their heroic contempt of shame, and eminent above their 
sex, the one for beauty, and the other for wealth, both which 


attract the pursuit of mankind, and have been thrown into his | 


arms with the same unlimited fondness. He appeared to me 
gentle, well-bred, well-shaped, and sensible; but the charms 
of his face and eyes, which Lady Vane describes with so 
much warmth, were, I confess, always invisible to me, and 
the artificial part of his character very glaring, which I think 
her story shows in a strong light. 


* Lady Anne Vaughan, daughter and heir of John earl of Car- 
berry, married Charles, fifth duke of Bolton, 1713. She died in 

OL. 

+ Lavinia Fenton, the celebrated ‘ Polly,’ in Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera, afterward the second wife of Charles, third duke of Bolton. 





The next book I laid my hand on was the Pansh Girl; 
which interested me enough not to be able to quit it till it was 
read over, though the author has fallen into the common mis. 
take of romance-writes, intending a virtuous character, and 
not knowing how to draw it; the first step of his heroine 
(leaving her patroness’s house) being altogether absurd and 
ridiculous, justly entitling her to all the misfortunes she met 
with. Candles came, and my eyes grown weary, I took w 
the next book, merely because 1 supposed from the title % 
could not engage me long ; it was or the Little, which 
has really diverted me more than any of the others, and it 
was impossible to go to bed till it was finished. It is a real 
and exact representation of life, as it is now acted in Lon 
don, as it was in my time, and as it will be (I do not doubt) 
a hundred years hence, with some little variation of dress, 
and perhaps of government. I found there many of my ac. 

uaintance. Lady T. and Lady O. are so well painted, I 
ancied I heard them talk, and have heard them say the very 
things there repeated. I also saw myself (as I now am) in 
the character of Mrs. Qualmsick. You will be surprised at 
this, no English woman being so free from vapors, havi 
never in my life complained of low spirits or weak nerves, 
but our resemblance is very strong in the fancied loss of ap- 

tite, which I have been silly enough to be persuaded into 

y the physician of this place. He visits me frequently, as 
being one of the most considerable men in the parish, and is 
a grave, sober-thinking, great fool, whose solemn appearance, 
and deliberate way of civesiay his sentiments, gives them 
an air of good sense, though they are often the most inju- 
dicious that ever were pronounced. By perpetually telling 
me I eat so little, he is amazed I am able to subsist. He 
had brought me to be of his opinion; and I began to be se- 
riously uneasy at it. This useful treatise has roused me in- 
to a recollection of what [ ate yesterday, and do almost every 
day the same. I wake generally about seven, and drink half 
a pint of warm asses’ milk, after which I sleep two hours : as 
soon as | am risen, I constantly take three cups of milk cof 
fee, and, two hours after that, a large cup of milk chocolate, 
two hours more brings my dinner, where I never fail swal- 
lowing a good dish (i don’t mean plate) of gravy soup, with 
all the bread, roots, &c. belonging to it. I then eat a wing 
and the whole body of a large fat capon, and a veal sweet- 
bread, concluding with a competent quantity of custard, and 
some roasted chesnuts. At five in the afiernoon, I take an- 
other dose of asses’ milk; and for supper twelve chesnis 
(which would weigh two of those in London), one new-'aid 
egg, and a handsome porringer of white bread and milk, 
With this diet, notwithstanding the menaces of my wise doc- 
tor, I am now convinced I am in no danger of starving, and 
am obliged to Little Pompey for this discovery. 

I opened my eyes this morning on Leonora, from which I 
defy the greatest chemist in morals to extract any instruction, 
The style is most affectedly florid, and naturally insipid, with 
such a confused heap of admirable characters, that never are, 
or can be, in human nature, I flung it aside after fifly pages, 
and laid hold of Mrs. Philips,* where I expected to find at 
least probable, if not true, facts, and was not disappointed, 
There is a great similitude in the genius and adventures (the 
one being productive of the other) between Madam Constan- 
tia and Lady Vane: the first-mentioned has the advantage 
in birth, and, if Iam not mistaken, in understanding: they 
have both had scandalous lawsuits with their husbands, and 
are endowed with the same intrepid assurance, Constantia 
seems to value herself also on her generosity, and has given 
the same proofs of it. The parallel might be drawn out to 
be as long as any of Plutarch’s ; but I dare swear you are 
already heartily weary of my remarks, and wish I had not 
read so much in so short a time, that you might not be trou- 
bled with my comments ; but you must suffer me to say some= 
thing of the polite Mr. S***, whose name I should never 
have guessed by the rapturous description his mistress makes 
of his person, having always looked upon him as one of the 
most disagreeable fellows about town, as odious in his out- 
side as stupid in his conversation ; andI should as soon have 
expected to hear of his conquests at the head of an army, as 
among women ; yet he has been, it seems, the darling favor- 
ite of the most experienced of the sex, which shows me I am 
a very bad judge of merit. But I agree with Mrs. Philips, 
that, however profligate she may have been, she is infinitely 
his superior in virtue; and if her penitence is as sincere as 
she says, she may expect their future fate to be like that of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

This letter is of a most immoderate length. It will find 
you at Caenwood : your solitude there will permit you to pe~ 
ruse, and even to forgive, all the impertinences of your most 
affectionate mother, M. Worttey. 

To ihe Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, June 23, N. 8S. 175-. 

Soon after I wrote my last letter to my dear child, I was 
seized with so violent a fever, accompanied with many bad 
symptoms, my life was despaired of by the physician of Go- 
tolingo, and I prepared myself for death with as much resig- 
nation as that circumstance admits; some of my neighbors, 
without my knowledge, sent express for the doctor of this 
place, whom I have mentioned to you formerly as having un- 
common secrets. I was surprised to see him at my bedside. 
He declared me in great danger, but did not doubt my reco- 
very, if [ was wholly under his care ; and his first prescrip- 
tion was transporting me hither: the other physician assert- 
ed positively I should die on the road. It has always been 
my opinion, that it is a matter of the utmost indifference 
where we expire, and I consented to be removed. My bed 
was placed on a brancard; my servants followed in chaises; 
and in this equipage I set out. I bore the first day’s journey 





* Constantia Philips. 
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of fifteen miles without any visible alteration. The doctor 
said, as I was not worse, I was certainly better; and the 
next day proceeded twenty miles to Isco, which is at the head 
of this Take, 1 lay each night at noblemen’s houses, which 
were empty. My cook, with my physician, alway~ preceded 
two or three hours, and I found my chamber, and all neces- 
saries, ready prepared with the exactest attention. I was 
into @ bark in my litter bed, and in three hours arrived 
. My spirits were not at all wasted (I think rather 
raised) by the fatigue of my journey. I drank the waters 
next morning, and, with a few doses of physician’s prescrip- 
tion, iu three days found myself in perfect health, which ap- 
almost a miracle to all that saw me. You may ima- 
gine I am willing to submit to the orders of one that | must 
acknowledge the instrument of saving my life, though they 
are not entirely conformable to my will and pleasure. He 
has sentenced me to a long continuance here, which, he says. 
is absolutely necessary to the confirmation of my health, 
would persuade me that my illness has been wholly owing to 
my omission of drinking the waters these two years past. I 
dare not contradict him, and must own he deserves (from the 
various surprising cures I have seen) the name given him in 
this country of the miraculous man. Both his character and 
practice are so singular, I cannot forbear giving you some 
account of them. He will not permit his patients to have 
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new stucco; and the carpenter is at this minute taking mea- 
sure of the windows, in order to make frames for sashes. 
The great stairs are in such a declining way, it would be a 
very lous exploit to mount them: I never intend to at- 
tempt it. The state bed-chamber shall also remain for the 
sole use of the spiders that have taken possession of it, along 
with the cabinet, and some other pieces of magnifi- 
cence, quite useless to me, and which would cost a great 
deal to make habitable. I have fitted up six rooms, with 
lodgings for five servants, which are all I ever will have in 
this place ; and I am persuaded that I could make a profit if 
I would part with my purchase, having been very much fa- 
vored in the sale, which was by auction, the owner having 
died without children, and I believe he had never seen this 
mansion in his life, it having stood empty from the death of 
his grandfather. The governor bid for me, and nobody would 
bid against him. Thus I am become a citizen of Louvere, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, not (as they would pre- 
tend) from their respect for my person, but I perceive they 
fancy I shall attract all the travelling English ; and, to say 
truth, the singularity of the place is well worth their curiosi- 
ty; but, as I have no correspondents, I may be buried here 
thirty years, and nobody know any thing of the matter. 

I received the books you were so kind to send me five days 





either surgeon or apothecary : he performs all the 
of the fire with great denerity font whatever compounds 
he gives, he makes in his own house: those are very few; 
the juice of herbs, and these waters, being commonly his sole 
prescriptions. He has very little learning, and professes 
drawing all his knowledge from experience, which he pos- 
sesses, perhaps, in a greater degree than any other mortal, 
being the seventh doctor of his family in a direct line. His 
forefathers have all of them left journals and registers solely 
for the use of their posterity, none of them having published 
ay thing ; and he has recourse to these manuscripts on every 

cult case, the veracity of which, at least, is unquestiona- 
ble. His vivacity is prodigies, and he is indefatigable in his 
industry ; but what most distinguishes him is a disinterested- 
ness I never saw in auy other: he is as regular in his attend- 
ance on the poorest peasant, from whom he never can re- 
ceive one farthing, as on the richest of the nobility; and, 
whenever he is wanted, will climb three or four miles on the 
mountains, in the hottestsun, or heaviest rain, where a horse 
cannot go, to arrive at a cottage, where, if their condition 
requires it, he does not only give them advice and medicines 
gratis, but bread, wine, and whatever is needful. There 
never passes a week without one or more of these expedi- 
tions. His last visit is generally to me. I often see him as 
dirty and tired as a foot post, having eat nothing all day but 
aroll or two that he carries in his pocket, yet blest with such 
a perpetual flow of spirits, he is always gay to a degree above 
cheerfulness, There is a peculiarity in this character that 
Thope will incline you to forgive my drawing it. 

I have already described to you this extraordinary spot 
of land, which is almost unknown to the rest of the world, 
and indeed does not seem to be destined by nature to be in- 
habited by human creatures, and I believe would never have 
been so, without the cruel civil war between the Guelphs 
and Gibellines. Before that time here were only the huts 
of a few fishermen, who came at certain seasons on account 
of the fine fish with which this lake abounds, particular! 
trouts, as large and red as salmon. The lake itself is di 
ferent from oe! other I ever saw or read of, being the color 
of the sea, rather deeper tinged with green, which convinces 
me that the surrounding mountains are full of minerals, and 
it may be rich in mines yet undiscovered, as well as quarries 
of marble, from whence the churches and houses are orna- 
mented, and even the streets paved, which, if polished and 
laid with art, would look like the finest Mosaic work, being 
a variety of beautiful colors. I ought to retract the honora- 
ble title of street, none of them being broader than an alley, 
and —— for any wheel carriage, except a wheelbar- 
row. This town, which is the largest of twenty-five that 
are built on the banks of the lake of Isco, is near two miles 
long, and the figure of a semicircle, and situated at the north- 
ern extremity. If it was a regular range of building, it would 
appear magnificent ; but, being founded accidentally by those 
who sought a refuge from the violence of those times, it is a 
mixture of shops and palaces, gardens and houses, which as- 
tend a mile high, in a confusion which is not disagreeable. 
After this salutary water was found, and the purity of the 
air experienced, many people of quality chose it for their 
summer residence, and embellished it with several fine edi- 
fices. It was pe and flourishing, till that fatal plague 
which over-ran all Europe in the year 1626. It made a ter- 
rible ravage in this place: the poor were almost destroyed, 
and the rich deserted it. Since that time it has never re- 
covered its former splendor; few of the nobility returned ; 
it is now only frequented during the water-drinking season. 
Several of the ancient palaces are degraded into Icdging 
honses, and others stand empty in a ruinous condition: one 
of these I have bought. I see you lift up your eyes in won- 
der at my indiscretion. I beg you to hear my reasons before 
you condemn me. In my infirm state of health, the un- 
avoidable noise of a public lodging is very disagreeable ; and 
here is no private one: secondly, and chiefly, the whole pur- 
chase is but one hundred pounds, with a very pretty garden 
i terraces down to the water, and a court behind the house. 
It is founded on a rock, and the walls so thick, they will pro- 
bably remain as long as the earth. It is true, the apartments 
are in most tattered circumstances, without doors or win- 
dows. The beauty of the great saloon gained my affection ; 

is forty-two feet in length by twenty-five, proportionably 

high, opening into a balcony of the same length, with a mar- 

dle balustre: the ceiling and flooring are in good repair, but 

have been forced to the expense of covering the wall with 
gt 


ago, but not the china, which I would not venture 
the precipices that lead hither. I have only had time to r 
Lord Orrery’s work, which has extremely entertained, and 
not at all surprised me, having the honor of being acquaint- 
ed with him, and know him for one of those danglers after 
wit, who, like those after beauty, spend their time in humbl 
admiring, and are happy in being permitted to attend, thoug! 
they are laughed at, and only encouraged to gratify the in- 
satiate vanity of those professed wits and beauties, who aim 
at bei blicly distinguished in those characters. Dean 
Swift, by is lordship’s own account, was so intoxicated wit’ 
the love of flattery, that he sought it among the lowest of 
people, and the silliest of women; and was never so vvell 
pleased with any companions, as those that worshipped him, 
while he insulted them. It is a wonderful condesceny,ion in 
aman of quality to offer his incense in such a crov-d, and 
think it an honor to share a friendship with Sheridsin,* &c. 
especially being himself endowed with such unive rsa] merit 
as he displays in these letters, where he shows tat he is a 
poet, a patriot, a philosopher, a physician, a ¢ critic, a com- 
lete scholar, and most excellent moralist ; shiving in private 
fife as a submissive son, a tender father, and zealous friend. 
His only error has been that love of learned ease, which he 
has indulged in a solitude, which has pre'vented the world 
from being blest with such a general mi’uister, or admiral, 
being equal to any of these employment s, if he would have 
turned his talents to the use of the publ’ic. Heaven be prais- 
ed, he has now drawn his pen in its se rvice, and given an ex- 
ample to mankind, that the most vil’ ,ainous actions, nay the 
most arrant nonsense, are only sv all blemishes in a great 
genius; I happen to think quite c ontrary, weak woman as I 
am. I have always avoided the, conversation of those who 
endeavor to raise an opinion of their understanding, by ridi- 
culing what both law and decer icy oblige them to revere ; but, 
whenever I have met with a ny of those bright spirits, who 
would be smart on sacred sv bjects, [have ever cut short their 
discourse by asking them i; they had any lights and revela- 
tions by which they wou'd propose new articles of faith? 
Nobody can deny but reli.gion is a comfort to the distressed, 
a cordial to the sick, an?, sometimes a restraint on the wick- 
ed; therefore, whoever would argue or laugh it out of the 
world, without giving some equivalent for it, ought to be 
treated as a comm.on enemy: but, when this language 
comes from a chu chman, who enjoys large benefices and 
dignities from that. very church he openly despises, it is an 
object of horror for which I want a name, and can only be 
excused by madness, which I think the dean was always 
strongly touched, with. His character seems to me a paral- 
lel with that of Caligula ; and, had he had the same power, 
would have w.ade the same use of it. That emperor erect- 
ed atemple *%o himself, where he was his own high-priest, 
sa yom his horse to the highest honors in the state, pro- 
essed enmity to the human race, and at last lost his life by a 
nasty jest on one of his inferiors, which I dare swear Swift 
would have made in his place. There can be no worse pi 
ture marie of the doctor’s morals than he has given us him- 
self in the letters printed by Pope. We see him vain, tri- 
fling, wagrateful to the memory of his patron, that of Lord 
Oxford, making a servile court where he had any interested 
views, and meanly abusive when they were disappointed, 
and as he says bin his own phrase), flying in the face of 
man’xind, in company with his adorer Pope. It is pleasant 
to consider, that, had it not been for the good nature of these 
very mortals they contemn, these two superior beings were 
erstitled, by their birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a 
couple of link-boys. I am of opinion their friendship would 
‘nave continued, though they had remained in the same king- 
dom: it had a very strong foundation—the love of flattery on 
one side, and the love of money on the other. Pope courted 
with the utmost assiduity all the old men from whom he could 
hope a legacy, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Peterborough, 
Sir G. Kneller, Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Wycherly, Mr. Con- 
greve, Lord Harcourt, &c. and I do not doubt projected to 
sweep the dean’s whole inheritance, if he could have persuad- 
ed him to throw up his deanery, and come to die in his 
house ; and his general preaching against money was meant 
to induce people to throw it away, that he might pick it up. 
There cannot be a stronger proof of his being capable of any 
action for the sake of gain than publishing his literary corres~ 
pondence, which lays open such a mixture of dullness and 





*Dr Thomas Sheridan, the grandfather of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, esq. 
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iniquity, that one would imagine it visible even to his most 
passionate admirers, if Lord Orrery did not show that smooth 
lines have as much influence over some people as the autho- 
rity of the church in these countries, where it can not only 
excuse, but sanctify any absurdity or villainy whatever. It is 
remarkable, that his lordship’s family have been smatterers 
in wit and learning for three generations : his grandfather has 
left mannmsenta of his good taste in several rhyming tragedies, 
and the romance of Parthenissa. His father begun the world 
by giving his name to a treatise wrote by Atterbury* and his 
club, which gained him great reputation ;} but (like Sir Mar- 
tin Marall, who would fumble with his lute when the music 
was over) he published soon after a sad comedy of his own, 
and, what was worse, a dismal tragedy he had found among 
the first Earl of Orrery’s papers. People could easier —_— 
his being partial to his own silly works, as a common frailty, 
than the want of judgment in producing a piece that disho- 
nored his father’s a 

Thus fell into dust a that had made a blaze by bor- 
rowed fire. Todo justice to the present lord, I do not doubt 
this fine performance is all his own, and is a public benefit, 
if every reader has been as well diverted with it as myself. 
se believe it has contributed to the establishment of my 

ith. 

I have wrote two letters to your father, to which I 
have had no answer. I hope he is well. bong mone | of 
you and yours is the warmest wish of, My dear child, 

Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 

This letter 1s of a horrible length ; I dare not read it over. I 
should have told you (to justify my folly as far as I can), here 
is no ground-rent to be paid, taxes for church and poor, or 
any imposition whatever on houses. I desire in the next par- 
cel, you would send me Lady Frail, the Adventures of G. 
Edwards, and the Life of Lord Stair, which I suppose very 
superficial, and partly fictitious ; but as he was my acquaimt- 
ance, I have some curiosity to see how he is represented. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Louvere, August 20, 1752. 

’T 1s impossible to tell you to what degree I share with you 
in the michetene that has ——, Ido not doubt your own 
reason will suggest to you all the alleviations that can serve 
on so sad an occasion, and will not trouble you with the com- 
mon-place topics that are used, generally to no . in 
letters of consolation. Disappointments ought to be less sen- 
sibly felt at my age than yours; yet I own I am so far affected 
by this, that I have need of all my philosophy to support it. 
Wowecen, let me beg of you not to indulge an useless grief, to 
the prejudice of your health, which is so necessary to your 
family. Every thing may turn out better than you expect. 
We see so darkly inio futurity, we never know when we have 
real cause to rejoice or lament. The worst appearances have 
ofien happy consequences, as the best lead many times into 
the greatest misfortunes. Human prudence is very straitly 
bounded. What is most in our power, though little so, is the 
disposition of our own minds. Do not give way to melan- 
choly ; seek amusements ; be willing to be diverted, and in- 
sensibly you will become so. Weak people — place a 
merit in affliction. A grateful rememb , and whatever 
honor we can pay to their memory, is all that is owing to the 
dead. Tears and sorrow are no duties tothem, and make us 
incapable of those we owe to the living. ‘ 

I give you thanks for your care of my books. I yet retain, 
and carefully cherish, my taste for reading. If relays of eyes 
were to be Tired like post-horses, I would never admit any 
but silent companions : they afford a constant variety of en- 
tertainment, and is almost the only one pleasing in the enjoy- 
ment, and inoffensive in the consequence. I am your 
sight will not it you a great use of it: the prattle of your 
little ones, nd fioniahip Lord Bute, will supply the place 
of it. My dear child, endeavor to raise your spirits ; and be- 
lieve this advice comes from the tenderness of your most af- 
fectionate mother, M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
re, Oct. 1, N. S. 1752. 

I HAVE wrote five letters to my dear child, of which you 
have not acknowledged the receipt. I fear some, if not all, 
of them have miscarried, which may be attributed to Sir James 
Gray’s leaving Venice. You must now direct (at last) re- 

ded d M Smith, consul de S. M. B. 

The first of those letters I mention spoke of Lord K*** ; 
the second had a story of Lady O***; the third answered 
yours relating to the Miss Gunnings ; the fourth gave an ac- 
count of our cardinal; and the last enclosed a note upon 
Child. You need not excuse to me taking notice of your car- 
pet. I think you have great reason to value yourself on the 
performance, but will have better luck than I have had, if you 
can persuade any body else to do so. I could never get peo~ 
ple to believe that I set a stitch, when I worked six hours in a 
day. You will confess my ments much more trifling 
than yours, when I own to you (between you and I), that my 
chief’ amusement is writing the history of my own time. It 
has been my fortune to have a more exact knowledge both of 
the persons and facts that have made the greatest figure in 
England in this age, than is common ;and take pleasure in 
putting together what I know, with an impartiality that is alto- 
gether unusual. Distance of time and place has totally blot- 
ted from my mind all traces either of resentment or prejudice ; 
and I speak with the same indifference of the court Great 
Britain as I should do of that of Augustus Cesar. I hope you 
have not so il! an opinion of me to think I am turning author 














* Bishop of Rochester. 
+ This refers to the controversy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. 
Bently, relative to the genuineness of the Epistles of Phalaris. 
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in my old age. I can assure you I regularly burn every quire 
aS soon as it is finished ; and mean nothing more than to di- 
vert my solitary hours. 


I know mankind too well to think | 


they are capable of receiving truth, much less of applauding | 


it: or, were it otherwise, applause to me is as insignificant as 
garlands on the dead. I have no concern beyond my own 
family. Pray write as often as you can to your most affec- 
tionate mother, M. Wort.tey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Brescia, Oct. 10, 1752. 

Tuis letter will be very dull or very peevish (perhaps 
both). I am at present much out of humor, being on the edge 
of a quarrel with my friend and patron, the Cardinal Quirini.* 
He is really a good-natured and generous man, and spends 
his vast revenue in (what he thinks) the service of his coun- 
try, besides contributing largely to the building a new ca- 
thedral, which, when finished, will stand in the first rank of 
fine churches (where he has already the comfort of seeing his 
own busto, finely done within and without). He has founded 
a magnificent college for one hundred scholars, which I don’t 
doubt he will endow very nobly, and greatly enlarged and em- 
bellished his episcopal palace. He has joined to it a public 
library, which, when I saw it, was a very beautiful room: it 
is now finished, furnished, and opened twice in a week with 
proper attendance. Yesterday, here arrived one of his chief 
chaplains, with a long compliment, which concluded with de- 
siring I would send him my works : having dedicated one of 
his cases to English books, he intended my labors should ap- 
pear in the most conspicuous place. I was struck dumb with 
this astonishing request ; when I recovered my vexatious sur- 
prise (foreseeing the conse ore I made answer, I was 
highly sensible of the honor Teciane me, but, upon my word, 
i had never printed a single line in my life. I was answer 
in a cold tone, that his eminence could send for them to Eng- 
land, but they would be a long time coming, and with some 
hazard; and that he had flattered himself I would not refuse 
him such a favor, and I need not be ashamed of seeing my 
name in the collection where he admitted none but the most 
eminent authors, It was to no purpose to endeavor to con- 
vince him. He wou'd not stay dinner, though earnestly in- 
vited ; and went away with the air of one who thought he had 
reason to be offended. I know his master will have the same 
sentiments, and I shall pass in his opinion for a monster of 
ingratitude, while it is the blackest of vices in my opinion, 
and of which I am utterly incapable—I really could cry for 
vexation. 

Sure nobody ever had such various provocations to print as 
myself. I have seen things I have wrote, so mangled and 
falsified, I have scarce known them. I have seen ms I 
never read, published with my name at length ; and others, 
that were truly and singly wrote by me, printed under the 
names of others. I have made myself easy under all these 
mortifications, by the reflection I did not deserve them, hav- 
ing never aimed at the vanity of popular applause ; but I own 
my philosophy is not proof against losing a friend, and it may 
be making an enemy of one to whom I am obliged. 

I confess I have often been complimented, since I have 
been in Italy, on the books I have given the public. I us 
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be so far from quoting, they would scarce own they had read | 


the works of such contemptible creatures, though perhaps 
they would condescend to steal from them, at the same time 
they declared they were below their notice. ‘This subject is 
apt to run away with me ; I will trouble you with no more 
of it, M. Worrtey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Padua, Oct. 20, 1752. 

I am much obiiged to you (my dear child) for the concern 
you express for me in yours of July 10th, which I received 
ecg August 20th, but I can assure you I lose very 

ittle in not being visited by the English; boys and gover- 
nors being commonly (not always) the worst company in the 
world. Iam not otherwise affected by it, than as it has an 
ill appearance in a strange country, though hitherto I have 
not found any bad effect from it among my Venetian ac- 
uaintance, I was visited, two days ago, by my good friend 
avalier Antonio Mocenigo, who came from Venice to pre- 
sent to me the elected husband of his brother’s great grand- 
daughter, who is a noble Venetsan (Signor Zeno,) just of 
her age, heir to a large fortune, and is one of the most agree» 
able figures I ever saw; not beautiful, but has an air of so 
much modesty and good sense, I easily believe all the good 
Signor Antonio said of him. They came to invite me to 
the wedding. I could not refuse such a distinction, but hope 
to find some excuse before the solemnity, being unwilling to 
throw away money on fine clothes, which are as improper 
for me as an embroidered pall for a coffin, Dut I durst not 
mention age before my friend, who told me that he is eighty- 
six. I thought him forty years younger ; he has all his sen- 
ses perfect, and is as lively as a manof thirty. It was very 
pleasing to see the affectionate respect of the young man, 
and the fond joy that the old one took inpraismg him. The 
would have persuaded me to return with them to Venice ; 
objected that my house was not ready to receive me; Signor 
Antonio laughed, and asked me, if I did not think he could 
give me anapartment, (in truth it was very easy, having five 
palaces on a row, on the great canal, his own being the cen- 
tre, and the others inhabited by his relations.) I was reduced 
to tell a fib (God forgive me,) and pretend a pain in my head ; 
promising to come to Venice before the marriage, which I 
really intend. They dined here ; your health was the first 
drank; you may imagine I did not fail to toast the bride. 
She is yet in a convent, but is to be immediately released, 
and receive visits of congratulation on the contract, till the 
celebration of the church ceremony, which perhaps may not 
be this two months; during which time the lover makes a 
daily visit, and never comes without a present, which custom 
(at least sometimes) adds to the impatience of the bride- 
room, and very much qualifies that of the lady. You would 
ind it hard to Seay a relation of the magnificence, not to 
say extravagance, on these occasions; indeed it is the only 
one they are guilty of, their lives in general ms spent in a 
regular Bes ony economy ; the weddings and the creation 
of a procurator being the only occasions they have of dis- 
playing their wealth, which is very great in many houses, 
particularly this of Mocenigo, of which my friend is the pre- 
sent head. I may justly call him so, giving me proofs of an 





at first to deny it with some wrath; but, finding I p ded 
nobody, I have of late contented myself with laughing when- 
ever I heard it mentioned, knowing the character of a learned 
woman is far from being ridiculous in this country, the great- 
est families being sound of having produced female writers ; 
and a Milanese lady,} being now professor of mathematics in 
the university of Bologna, invited thither by a most obliging 
letter, wrote by the present pope,t who desired her to accept 
of the chair, not as a recompense for her merit, but to do ho- 
nor to a town which is under his protection. To say truth, 
there is no part of the world where our sex is treated with so 
much contempt as in England. I do not complain of men for 
having engrossed the government: in excluding us from all 
degrees of power, they preserve us from many fatigues, many 
dangers, and rs Ss many crimes. The small portion of 
authority that has fallen to my share (only over a few children 
and servants) has always been a burthen, and never a plea- 
sure ; and I believe every one finds it so, who acts froma 
maxim (I think anindispensable os whosoever is under 
my power is under my protection. ‘I'hose who find a joy in 
inilicting hardships and seeing objects of misery, may have 
other sensations ; but I have always thought corrections, even 
when necessary, as painful to the giver as to the sufferer, and 
am therefore very well satisfied with the state of subjection 
we are placed in: but I think it the highest injustice to be de- 
barred the entertainment of my closet, and that the same stu- 
dies, which raise the character of a man, should hurt that of 
awoman. We are educated in the grossest ignorance and 
no art omitted to stifle our natural reason; if some few get 
above their nurses’ instructions, our knowledge must rest con- 
cealed, and be as useless to the world as gold in the mine. | 
am now speaking according to our English notions, which 
may wear out, some ages hence, along with others equally 
absurd, It appears to me the strongest proof of a clear un- 
derstanding in Longinus o every light acknowledged one of 
the greatest men among the ancients), when I find him so far 
superior to vulgar prejudices, as to choose his two examples 
of fine writing from a Jew (at that time the most despised 
people upon earth) and a woman. Our modern wits would 





* Cardinal Angelo Maria Quirini. He published the works of 
St. Ephrem Syrus, in six volumes, folio, 1732; and the life of 
Pope Paul Il. quarto, 1740. See De Bure Bibliographie Instruc- 
tive, kc, Fora full account of the cardinal, see the letter from 
Brescia, dated July 22, 1753. 
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and philosophy at Bologna. Her works, in two volumes, have 
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ttachment quite uncommon at London, and certainly disin- 
terested, since I can no way possibly be of use tohim. I 
could tell you some strong instances of it, if I did not remem- 
ber you have not time to listen to my stories, and there is 
scarce room on my paper to assure you I am, my dear child, 
Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear Cuixp, Louvere, Jan, 28, N. S. 1753. 

You have given me a great deal of satisfaction by your 
account of your eldest daughter. I am particularly pleased 
to hear she is a good arithmetician; it is the best proof of 
understanding : the knowledge of numbers is one of the 
chief distinctions between us and brutes, If there is any 
thing in blood, you may reasonably expect your children 
should be endowed with an uncommon share of good sense. 
Mr. Wortley’s family and mine have both produced some of 
the greatest men that have been born in England: I mean 
admiral Sandwich, and my grandfather, who was distin- 

uished by the name of Wise William.* I have heard 
Lord Bute’s father mentioned as an extraordinary genius, 
though he had not many opportunities of showing it; and his 
uncle, the present Duke of Argyle, has one of the best heads 
Lever knew. I will therefore speak to you as supposing 
Lady —— not only capable, but desirous of learning: in 
that case by all means let her be indulged in it, You will 
tell me I did not make it a part of your education: your 
prospect was very different from hers. As you had much 
In your circumstances to attract the highest offers, it seemed 
your business to learn how to live in the world, as it is hers 
to know how to be easy out of it. It is the common error of 
builders and parents to follow some plan they think beautiful 
(and perhaps is #2), without considering that nothing is 
beautiful which is displaced. Hence we see so many edi- 
fices raised, that the raisers can never inhabit, being too 
large for their fortunes. Vistas are laid open over barren 
heaths, and apartments contrived for a coolness very agree- 
able in Italy, but killing in the north of Britain: thus every 
woman endeavors to breed her daughter a fine lady, qualify- 
ing her for a station in which she will never appear, and at 
the same time incapacitating her for that retirement to which 
she is destined. Learning, if she has a real taste for it, will 
not only make her contented, but happy in it. No enter- 
tainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so lasting. 





* William Pierrepont, second son of Robert earl of Kingston, | 


' died 1679, aged 71, 


She will not want new fashions, nor regret the loss of experte 
sive diversions, or variety of company, i she can be amused 
with an author in her closet. To render this amusement 
complete, she should be permitted to learn the languages, | 
have heard it lamented that boys lose so many years in mere 
learning of words : this is no objection to a girl, whose time 
is not so precious: she cannot advance herself in any pro. 
fession, and has therefore more hours to spare ; and as you 
say her memory is good, she will be very agreeably employ- 
ed this way. here are two cautions to be given on this 
subject: first, not to think herself learned, when she ean 
read Latin, or even Greek. Languages are more properly 
to be called vehicles of learning than learning itself, as may 
| be observed in many schoolmasters, who, though lapie 
critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows upon earth, 
True knowledge consists in knowing things, not words. | 
would no farther wish her a linguist than to enable her to 
read books in their originals, that are often corrupted, and 
are always injured by translations. ‘T'wo hours apphceten 
every morning will bring this about much sooner than you 
can imagine, and she will have leisure enough beside, to run 
over the English poetry, which is a more important part ofa 
woman’s education than it is generally supposed, anya 
young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of verses, 
which she would have laughed at if she had known it had 
been stolen from Mr. Waller. I remember, when I was a 
girl, I saved one of my companions from destruction, who 
communicated to me an epistle she was quite charmed with, 
As she had naturally a good taste, she observed the lines 
were not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, but had more 
thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was wonderfully 
delighted with such a demonstration of her lover’s sense and 

assion, and not a little pleased with her own charms, that 

ad force enough to inspire such elegancies. In the midst 
of this triumph I showed her, that they were taken from 
Randolph’s poems, and the unfortunate transcriber, was dis- 
missed with the scorn he deserved. ‘To say truth, the poor 

lagiary was very uulucky to fall into my hands ; that author 

ing no longer in fashion, would have escaped any one of 

less universal reading than myself. You should encou 
your daughter to talk over with you what she reads : and, 
as you are very capable of distinguishing, take care she does 
not mistake pert folly for wit and humor, or rhyme for poetry, 
which are the common errors of young people, and have a 
train of ill consequences. The second caution to be given 
her (and which is most absolutely necessary) is to conceal 
whatever learning she attains, with as much solicitude as 
she would hide crookedness or lameness: the parade of it 
can only serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently 
the most inveterate hatred of all he and she fools, which wi 
certainly be at least three parts in four of her acquaintance, 
The use of knowledge in our sex, beside the amusement of 
solitude, is to moderate the passions, and learn to be con- 
tented with a small expense, which are the certain effects of 
a studious life; and it may be preferable even to that fame 
which men have engrossed to themselves, and will not suffer 
us to share. You will tell me I have not observed this rule 
myself; but you are mistaken : it is only inevitable accident 
that has given me any reputation that way. I have always 
carefully avoided it, and ever thought it a misfortune. The 
explanation of this paragraph would occasion a long digres- 
sion, which I will not trouble you with, it being my present 
design only to say what I think usefu, fur the instruction of 
my grand-daughter, which I have much at heart. If she 
has the same inclination (I should say passion) for learning 
that I was born with, history, geography, and philosophy 
will furnish her with materials to pass away cheerfully a 
longer life than is allotted to mortals. I believe there are 
few heads capable of making Sir Isaac Newton’s calcula 
tions, but the result of then: is not difficult to be understood 
by a moderate capacity. Do not fear this should make her 
affect the character of Lady ——, or Lady , or Mrs. 
——: those women are ridiculous not because they have 
learning, but because they have it not. One thinks herself 
a complete historian, after reading Echard’s Roman Histo- 
ry; another a profound philosopher, having got by heart 
some of Pope’s unintelligible Essays; and a third an able 
divine, on the strength of Whitfield’s Sermons: thus you 
hear them screaming politics and controversy. 

It is a saying of Thucydides, that ignorance is bold, and 
knowledge reserved. Indeed it is impossible to be far ad- 
vanced in it, without being more humbled by a conviction of 
human ignorance than elated by learning. At the same 
time I recommend books, I neither exclude work nor draw- 
ing. I think it as scandalous for a woman not to know how 
to use a needle, as for a man not to know how to use a sword, 
I was once extremely fond of my pencil, and it was a great 
mortification to me when my father turned off my master, 
having made a considerable progress for the short time I 
learnt. My over-eagerness in the pursuit of it had brought 
a weakness in my eyes, that made it necessary to leave off; 
and all the advantage I got was the improvement of my 
hand. I see, by hers, that practice will make her a ready 
writer; she may attain it by serving you for a secretary, 
when your health or affairs make it troublesome to you to 
write yourself; and custom will make it an agreeable amuse- 
ment to her. She cannot have too many for that station of 
life which will probably be her fate. The ultimate end 
your education was to make you a good wife (and I have the 
comfort to hear that you are one) ; hers ought to be, to make 
her happy in a virgin state. I will not say it is happier ; but 
it is undoubtedly. safer than any marriage. In a lottery, 
where there is (at the lowest computation) ten thousand 
blanks to a prize, it is the most prudent choice not to ven- 
ture, Ihave always been so thoroughly persuaded of this 
truth, that, notwithstanding the flattering views J had for 
| you (as I never intended you a sacrifice to my vanity), I 
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thought I owed you the justice to lay before you all the ha- } 


zards attending matrimony: you may recollect 1 did so in 
the st si manner. Perhaps you may have more suc- 
cess in the instructing your daughter: she has so much 
company at home, she will not need seeking it abroad, and 
will more readily take the notions you think fit to give her. 
As you were alone in my family, it would have been thought 
a great cruelty to suffer you no companions of your own age, 
especially having so many near relations, and I do not won- 
der their opinions intluenced yours. I was not sorry to see 
you not determined on a single life, knowing it was not your 
father’s intention, and contented myself with endeavoring to 
make your home so easy that you might not be in haste to 
ve it. 
am afraid you will think this a very long insignificant let- 
ter. I hope the kindness of the design will excuse it, being 
willing to give you a t= my power that I am 
our most affectionate mother, 
M. Wort ey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 

My DearCuartp, Louvere, Feb. 19, N. 8.1753. 
IGAVE you some general thoughts on the education of 
your chidren in my last letter; but fearing you should think 
YT neglected your request, by answering it with too much 
conciseness, I aim resolved to add to it what little I know on 
that subject, and which may perhaps be useful to you in a 

concern, with which you seem so neaily affected. : 
People commonly educate their children as they build 
their houses, according to some plan they think beautiful, 
without considering whether it is suited to the paar for 
which they are designed. Almost ail girls of quality are 
educated as if they were to be great ladies, which 1s often as 
litle to be expected, as an immoderate heat of the sun in the 
north of Scotland. You should teach yours to confine their 
desires to probabilities, to be as useful as is possible to them- 
selves, and to think privacy (as i! is) the happiest state of 
life. Ido not doubt your giving them all the instructions ne- 
cessary to form them to a virtuous life; but ’tis a fatal mis- 
take to do this, without proper restrictions. Vices are often 
hid under the name of virtues, and the practice of them fol- 
lowed by the worst of consequences. Sincerity, friendship, 
jety, disinterestedness, and generosity, are all great virtues; 
Pat “pursued without discretion, become criminal. I have 
seen ladies indulge their own ill-humor by being very rude 
and impertinent, and think they deserved approbation, by say- 
ing, I love to speak truth. One of your acquaintances made 
a ball the next day afier her mother died, to show she was 


sincere. I believe your own reflection will furnish you with 
but too many examples of the ill eifects of the rest of the 
i T have tioned, when too warmly embraced. 





They are generally recommended to young people without 
limits or distinction, and this prejudice hurries them into 
great misfortunes, while they are applauding themselves in 
the noble practice (as they fancy) of very eminent virtues, 

I cannot help adding (out of my real aifection to you) that 
[wish you would moderate that fondness you have for child- 
ren. Ido not mean you should abate any part of your care, 
or not do your duty to them in its utmost extent; but I would 
have you early prepare yourself for disappointments, which 
are heavy in proportion to their being surprising. It is hard- 
ly possible, in such a number, that none should be unhappy; 
prepare yourself against a misfortune of thatkind. I confess 
there is hardly ~ more difficult to support; yet, it is cer- 
tain, imagination has a great share in the pain of it, and itis 
more in our power (than it is commonly believed) to soften 
whatever ills are founded or augmented by fancy. Strictly 
speaking, there is but one real evil, acute pain; all other 
complaints are so considerably diminished by time, that it is 
plain the grief is owing to our passion, since the sensation of 
it vanishes when that is over. 

There is another mistake I forgot to mention, usual in mo- 
thers: if any of their daughters are beauties, they take great 
pains to persnade them that they are ugly, or at least that 
they think so, which the young woman never fails to believe 
springs from envy, and is perhaps not much inthe wrong. I 
Sail, if possible, give them a just notion of their figure, and 
show them how far itis valuable. Every advantage has its 
price, and may be either over or under valued. It is the 
common doctrine of (what are called) good books, to inspire 
acontempt of beauty, riches, greatness, &c. which has done 
as much mischief among the young of our sex as an over 
eager desire of them. Why they should not look on those 
things as blessings where they are bestowed, though not ne- 
cessaries that it is impossible to be happy without, I cannot 

i Iamp Jed the ruin of Lady was in a 
measure owing to the notions given her by the 
Lod that had the one of her. "Tis true, her pes om 
cesand your daughters’ are very different ; they should be 
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To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, March 6, 1733. 

I cannot help writing a sort of apology for my last letter, 
foreseeing that you will think it wrong, or at least Lord Bute 
will be extremely shocked, at the proposal of a learned edu- 
cation for daughters, which the generality of men believe to 
be as great a profanation, as the clergy would do if the laity 
should presume to exercise the functions of tie priesthood. 
I desire you would take notice, I would not have learning en- 
joined them as a task, but permitted as a pleasure, if their 
— leads them naturally to it. I look upon my grand- 

aughters as a sort of lay nuns: destiny may have laid up 
other things for them, but they have no reason to expect to 
pass their time otherwise than their aunts do pepe and 
I know, by experience, it is in the power of study not only to 
make solitude tolerable, but agreeable. I have now lived al- 
most seven years in a stricter retirement than yours in the 
isle of Bute, and can assure you, I have never had half an 
hour heavy on my hands, for want of something to do. Who- 
ever will cultivate their own mind, will find full employment. 
Every virtue does not only require great care in the plant- 





| ing, but as much daily solicitude in cherishing, as exotic fruits 


and flowers. The vices and passions (which I am afraid 
are the natural product of the soil) demand perpetual weed- 
ing. Add to this, the search after mer (every branch 
of which is —— and the longest life is too short for 
the pursuit of it; which, though in some regard confined to 
7 strait limits, leaves stilla vast variety of amusements 
to those capable of tasting them, which is utterly impossible 
to be attained by those that are blinded by prejudice, the cer- 
tain effect of an ignorant education. My own was one of 
the worst in the world, being exactly the same as Clarissa 
Harlowe's; her pious Mrs. Norton so perfectly resembling 
my governess, ow had been nurse to my mother, I could al- 
most fancy the author was acquainted with her. She took 
so much pains, from my infancy, to fill my head with super- 
stitious tales and false notions, it was none of her fault that 
I am notat this day afraid of witches and hobgoblins, or turn- 
ed methodist. Almost all girls are bred after this manner, 
I believe you are the only woman (perhaps I might say per- 
son) that never was either frighted or cheated into any thing 
by your parents. I can truly affirm, I never deceived any 
body in my life, excepting (which I confess has often hap- 
pened undesigned) by speaking plainly, as Earl Stanhoj 

used to say (during his ministry) he always imposed on the 
foreign ministers by telling them the naked truth, which, as 
they thought impossible to come from the mouth of a states- 
man,* they never failed to write information to their respec- 
tive courts directly contrary to the assurances he gave them. 
Most people confound the ideas of sense and cunning, though 
there are really no two things innature more opposite : it is 
in part from this false reasoning the unjust custom prevails of 
debarring our sex from the advantage of learning, the men 
fancying the imp t of our understandings would only 
furnish us with more art to deceive them, which is directly 
contrary to the truth. Fools are always enterprising, not 
seeing the difficulties of deceit, or the ill consequences or 
detection. I could give many examples of ladies whose ill 
conduct has been very notorious, which has been owing to 
that ignorance which les exposed them to idleness, which is 
justly called the mother of mischief. There is nothing so 
like the education of a woman of quality as that of a prince : 
they are taught to dance, and the exterior part of what is 
called good-breeding, which, if they attain, they are extraor- 
dinary creatures in their kind, and have all the accomplish- 
ments required by their directors. The same characters are 
formed by the same lessons, which inclines me to think (if I 
dare say it) that nature has not placed us in an inferior rank 
to men, no more than the females of other animals, where we 
see no distinction of capacity ; though, I an persuaded, if 
there was a commonwealth of rational horses (as Doctor 
Swift has supposed), it would be an established maxim among 
them, that a mare could nor pe taught to pace. I could add 
a great deal on this subject, but 1 am not now endeavoring 
to remove the prejudices of mankind; my only design is to 
point out to my grand-daughters the method of being con- 
tented with that retreat, to which unforeseen circumstances 
may oblige them, and which is perhaps preferable to all the 
show of public life. It has aiways been my inclination. 
Lady Stafford (who knew me better than any body else in the 
world, both from her own just discernment, and my heart 





| being ever as open to her as myself) used to tell me, my true 


taught to be content with privacy, and yet not neglect good- | 


fortune, if it should be offered them. 
Iam afraid I have tired you with my instructions. I do 
hot give them as believing my age has furnished me with su- 
ior wisdom, but in compliance with your desire, and being 
of every opportunity that gives a proof of the tender- 
ness with which I am ever 
Your affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 


I should be glad if you sent me the third volume of Camp- 

bell’s Architecture, and with it any other entertaining 

. T have seen the Duchess of Marlborough’s Memoirs, 

but should be glad of the Apology for a late resignation. As 

to the ale, tis now so late in the vear, it is impossible it 

should come good. You do not mention your father; my 
last letter feom him toll me he intended soon for England, 


vocation was a monastery: and I now find, by experience, 
more sincere pleasures with my books and gatden, than all 
the flutter of a court could give me. 

If you follow my advice in relation to Lady ——, my cor- 
respondence may be of use to her; and I shall very willingly 
give her those instructions that may be necessary in the pur- 
suit of her studies. Before her age I was in the most regular 
commerce with my grandmother, though the difference of our 
time of life was much greater, she being past forty-five when 
she married my grandfather. She died at ninety-six, retain- 
ing to the last the vivacity and clearness of her understand. 
ing, which was very uncommon. You cannot remember her, 
being then in your nurse’s arms. I conclude with repeating 
to you, I only recommend, but am far from commanding, 
which I think I have no right to do. I tell you my sentiments, 
because _ desired toknow them, and hope yeu will receive 
them with some partiality, as coming from ~ 

Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 
To the Countess of Bute. 

Dear Cuarnp, Louvere, March 16, N. 8. 1753. 

I RECEIVED yours of December 20th, this morning, which 
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gave me great pleasure, by the account of your good health, 
and that of your father. 1 know nothing else could give me 
any at present, being sincerely afflicted for the death of the 
doge.* He is lamented here by all ranks of le, as their 
common parent. He really answered the idea of Lord Bo- 
ling broke’s imaginary patriotic prince, and was the only ex- 
ample I ever knew of having passed through the greatest 
employments, and most important negotiations, without ever 
making an enemy. When I was at Venice, which was some 
months before his election, he was the leading voice in the 
senate, which would have been dangerous in the hands of a 
bad man: yet he had the art to silence envy; and I never 
once heard an objection to his character, or even an insinua- 


tion to his disadvantage. I attribute this happiness 
to be owing to the sincere benevolence of his heart, joined 
with an easy cheerfulness of temper, which made him agree- 


able to all companies, and a blessing to all his dependants. 
Authority appeared so humble in him, no one wished it less, 
except himself, who would sometimes lament the weight of 
it, as robbing him too much of the conversation of his frends, 
in which he placed his chief a being so little ambitious, 
that, to my certain knowledge, far from caballing to gain that 
elevation to which he was raised, he would have refused it, if 
he had not looked upon the acceptation of it as a duty due to 
his country. This 1s only spe of him in the public light. 
As to myself, he always professed, and gave me every de- 
monstration of the most cordial friendship. Indeed, I receiv- 
ed — good office from him I could have ted from a 
tender father, or a kind brother ; and though I have not seen 
him since my last return to Italy, he never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the greatest regard for me, both in his 
discourse to others, and upon all occasions, where he thought 
he could be useful to me. I donot doubt that I shall very 
sensibly miss the influence of his good intentions. 

You will think I dwell too long on this melancholy subject. 
I will turn to one widely different, in taking notice of the 
dress of you London ladies, who I find taking up the Itahan 
fashion of going in the hair; it is here only the custom of the 

easants, and the unmarried women of quality, except in the 

eat of summer, when any cap would be almost insupport- 
able. Ihave often smiled to myself in viewing our assemblies 
(which they call conversations) at Louvere ; the gentlemen 
being all in light night-caps and night-gowns (under which I 
am informed they wear no breeches) and slippers, and the 
ladies in their stays and smock sleeves, tied with ribands, 
and a single lutestring petticoat : there is not a hat or a hoop 
to be seen. It is true this dress is called vestimenti di con/i- 
denza, and they do not appear in it in town, but in their own 
chambers, and that only during the summer months. 

My paper admonishes me to conclude by assuring you, that 
I am ever your most affectionate mother, 

— M. Worttey. 
To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, May 2, 1758. 

I aive you thanks, dear child, for the entertaining account 
of your present diversions. I find the public calamities have 
no influence on the pleasures of the town. I remember very 
well the play of the Revenge, having been once acquainted 
with a party that intended to represent it, not one of whomis 
now alive. I wish you had told me who acted the principal 
parts. I suppose Lord Bute was Alonzo, by the magnifi- 
cence of his dress, I think they have mended their choice in 
the Orphan: I saw it played at Westminster-school, where 
Lord Erskine was Monimia. and then one of the most beau- 
tiful figures that could be seen. I have had here (in low 
life) some amusements of the same sort. I believe I wrote 
you word I intended to go to the opera at Brescia; but the 
weather being cold, and the roads bad, prevented my jour- 
ney; and the people of this village (which is the largest I 
know; the curate tells me he has two th communi- 
cants) presented me a petition for leave to erect a theatre in 
my saloon. This house had stood empty many years before 
I took it, and they were accustomed to turn the stables into a 
ae every carnival; it is now occupied - my horses, 

they had no other place proper for a stage. I easily com- 
— with their requess and was i at the beauty of 
eir scenes, which, thou inted by a country painter, are 
better colored, and the toe ane managed, than in 
any of the second-rate theatres in London. I liked it so well, 
it 18 not yet pulled down. The performance was yet more 
surprising, the actors being all peasants; but the Italians 
have so natural a genius for comedy, they acted as well as if 
they had been brought up to nothing else, particularly the 
arlequino, who far surpassed any of our English, though only 
the tailor of the village, and [ am assured never saw a play in 
any other place. It is a pity they have not better poets, the 
pieces being not at all superior to our drolls. The music, ha- 
bits, and illumination, were at the expense of the parish, and 
the whole entertainment, whieh lasted the three days of the car- 
nival, cost me only a barrel of wine, which I gave the actors, 
and is not so dear as small beer in London. At present as 
the old song says— 
All my whole care, 
Is my farming affair, 
Tomake my corn grow, and my apple-trees bear. 
My improvements give me great pleasure, and so much 
profit, that if I could live a hundred years longer, 1 should 
certainly provide for all my prenb-etiiben : but alas! as the 
Italians say, ha sonato ventiquatro ‘ora: and it is not long I 
must expect to write myself your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wortter. 
To the Countess of Bute. 

My DrarCurp, Louvere, June 3, N. 8. 1753. 

You see I was not mistaken in supposing we should have 





* Pietro Grimani died 1752. He was elected doge of Verce 
in 1741, and was svceceded by Francesco Loredano 
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disputes concerning your daughters, if we were together, | 


since we can differ even at this distance. The sort of learn- 
ing that [ recommend is not so expensive, either of time or 
money, as dancing, and in my opinion likely to be of much 
more use to Lady , if her a apprehension 
are what you represent them to me. 

has a right to educate their children after their own way, and 





ed with the character you gave her, that, had there been any 
possibility of her undertaking so long a journey, I should cer- 
tainly have asked for her; and I think out of such a number 
you might have spared her. I own my affection prevailed 
over my judgment in this thought, since nothing can be more 
imprudent than undertaking the management of another’s 
child. I verily believe that, had I carried six daughters out 
of England with me, I could have disposed of them all ad- 
vantageously. The winter I passed at Rome there was an 
unusual concourse of English, many of them with great es- 
tates, and their own masters: as they had no admittance to 
the Roman ladies, nor understood the language, they had no 
way of passing their evenings but in my apartment, where I 
had. always a fulldrawing-room. Their governors encourag- 
ed their assiduities as much as they could, finding I gave 
them lessons of economy and good conduct ; and my authori- 
ty was so great, it was a threat t them, I'll 
tell Lady Mary what you say. I was judge of all their dis- 
putes, and my decisions always submitted to. While I staid, 
there was neither gaming, drinking, quarrelling, or keeping. 
The Abbe Grant (a very honest, [natured North Briton, 
who has resided several years at Rome) was so much amaz- 
ed at this uncommon regularity, he would have made me be- 
lieve I was bound in conscience to pass my life there, for the 
good of my countrymen. I can assure you my vanity was 
not at all raised by this influence over them, knowing very 
well that had Lady Charlotte de Roussi been in my place, it 
would have been the same thing. There is that general 
emulation in mankind, | am ally persuaded if a dozen 
young fellows bred a bear amongst them, and saw no other 
creature, they would every day fall out for the bear’s favors, 
and be extremely flattered by any mark of distinction shown 
by that ugly animal. Since my last return to Italy, which is 
now near seven years, I have lived ina solitude not unlike that 
of Robinson Crusoe; excepting my short trips to Louvere, 
my whole time is spent in my closet and garden, without re- 
gretting any conversation but that of my own family. The 
study of simples is a new amusement to me, I have no cor- 
respondence with any body at London but yourself and your 
father, whom I have not heard from along time. My best 
wishes attend you and yours, being with great truth your 
most affectionate mother, . WorTLEY. 








To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CHILD, Louvere, June 10, N. S. 1753. 

I recervep yours of May the 12th but yesterday, Jul 
the 9th. I am surprised you complain of my silence. 
have never failed answering yours the post after I received 
them ; but I fear, being directed to Twickenham (having no 
other direction from you), your servants there may have 
neglected them. I have been these six weeks, and still am, 
at my as which joins to my garden. I believe I 
have already told you it is a long mile from the castle, which 
is situate in the midst of a very large village, once a consider- 
able town, eo of the walls still remaining, and has not va- 
cant ground enough about it to make a garden, which is my 
greatest amusement, it being now troublesome to walk, or even 
go in the chaise till the evening. I have fitted up in this farm- 
house a room for myself, that is to say, strewed the floor with 
rushes, covered the chimney with moss and branches, and 
adorned the room with basins of earthenware (which is made 
here to great perfection) filled with flowers, and put in some 
straw chairs, and a couch bed, which is my whole furniture. 
This spot of ground is so beautiful, I am afraid you will scarce 
credit the description, which, however, I can assure you, 
shall be very literal, without any embellishment from imagi- 
nation. It is on a bank, forming a kind of peninsula, raised 
from the river Oglio fifty feet, to which you may descend by 
easy stairs cut in the turf, and either take the air on the river, 
which is as large as the Thames at Richmond, or by walking 
an avenue two hundred yards on the side of it, you find a 
wood of a hundred acres, which was all ready cut into walks 
and ridings when I took it. I have only added fifteen bowers 
in different views, with seats of turf. ey are easily made, 
here being a large quantity of underwood, and a great num- 
ber of wild grape vines, which twist to the top of the highest 
trees, and from which they make a very good sort of wine 
they call brusco. I am now writing to you in one of these 
arbors, which is so thick shaded, the sun is not troublesome, 
even atnoon, Another is on the side of the river, where I 
have made a camp kitchen, that I may take the fish, dress, 
and eat it immediately, and at the same time see the barks, 
which ascend or descend every day to or from Mantua, 
Guastalla, or Ponte de Vie, all considerable towns. This 
little wood is carpeted, in their succeeding seasons, with vio- 
lets and strawberries, inhabited by a nation of nightingales, 
and filled with game of all kinds, excepting deer and wild 
boar, the first being unknown here, on it not being large 
enough for the other. 

My garden was a plain vineyard when it came into my 
hands not two years ago, and it is, with a small expense, 
turned into a garden that (apart from the advantage of the 
climate) I like better than that of Kensington. The Italian 
vineyards are not planted like those in France, but in clumps, 
fastened to trees planted in equal ranks (eommonly fruit- 
trees), and continued in festoons from one to another, which 
I have turned into covered galleries of shade, that I can walk 
in the heat without being incommoded by it. I have made a 


| of fruit, and producing a variety of wines. 
owever, every one | 
| dear for it. 
[ shall speak no more on that subject. I was so much pleas- | 
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covers ; the whole ground is three hundred and seventy feet 
in length, and two hundred in breadth. You see at 1s far from 


| large; but so prettily disposed (though I say it), that 1 never 


saw a more agreeable rustic garden, abounding with all sorts 
i I would sena you 
a pipe, if I did not fear the customs would make you pay too 

I believe my description gives you but an im- 
perfect idea of my garden. Perhaps ‘ shall succeed better 
in describing my manner of life, which is as regular as that of 
any monastery. I generally rise at six, as soon as I 
have breakfasted, put myself at the head of my needle-wo- 
men, and work with them till nine. I then inspect my dairy, 
and take a turn among my poultry, which is a very large in- 
quiry. I have at present, two hundred chickens, besides 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and peacocks. All things have hither- 
to prospered under my care ; my bees and silk-worms are 
doubled, and I am told that, without accidents, my capital 
will be so in two years’ time. At eleven o’clock I retire to 
my books: I dare not indulge myself on that pleasure above 
an hour. At twelve I constantly dine, and sleep after dinner 
till about three. I then send for some of my old priests, and 
either play at _—_ or whist, till ’tis cool enough to go out. 
One evening [ walk in my wood, where I often sup, take the 
air on horseback the next, and go on the water the third. 
The fishery of this part of the river belongs to me ; and my 
fisherman’s little boat (to which I have a green lute-string 
awning) serves me for a barge. He and his son are my row- 
ers without any — he being very well paid by the pro- 
fit of the fish, whic! _— him on condition of having every 
day one dish for my table. Here is plenty of every sort of 
fresh-water fish (excepting salmon) ; but we have a large 
trout so like it, that I, who have almost forgot the taste, do 
not distinguish it. i ; 

We are both placed properly in regard to our different times 
of life: you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the gay; I ina 
retreat, where I enjoy every amusement that solitude can af- 
ford. I confess I sometimes wish for a little conversation ; 
but I reflect that the commerce of the world gives more un- 
easiness than pleasure, and quiet is all the hope that can rea- 
sonably be indulged at my age. 

My letter is of an unconscionable length: I should ask 
your pardon for it, but [ had a mind to give you an idea of my 
mode of passing my time ; take it as an instance of the affec- 
tion of, bas child. Your most affectionate mother, 

M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My DearCurp, Lowvere, July 23, N. 8. 1753. 

I Have just received two letters from you, though the 
dates are a month distant. The death of Lady 
naturally raises the mortifying reflection, on how slender a 
thread hi all worldly prosperity! I cannot say I am oth- 
erwise much touched at it, It is true she was my sister, as 
it were, and in some sense ; but her behavior to me never 
gave me any love, nor her = conduct any esteem. I 
own I cannot forgive her dishonoring her family by her mar- 
riage: it may be you will call this an old-fashioned way of 
thinking e confounding of all ranks, and making a jest 
of order, has long been growing in England ; and I perceive, 
by the books you sent me, has made a very considerable 








to take this advice with good-humor, promised to follow it, 
and we parted without any dispute; but, aias! he could not 
help showing his performance to better judges, who, with 
their usual candor and good-nature, earnestly exhorted him 
to oblige the world with this mstructive piece, which wag 
soon afier published, and had the success | expected from it, 
Pope persuaded him, poor scul! that my declaiming against 
it d the ill ption it met with, though this is the 
first time I ever mentioned it in my life, and I did not so 
much as guess the reason I heard of him no more, till a few 
days before I left London. I accidentally said to one of hig 
acquaintance, that his visits to me were at an end, I knew 
not why ; and I was let into this weighty secret. My jour. 
ney prevented all explanation between us, and per! I 
should not have thought it worth any, if I had staid. ‘Te 
not surprised he has left nothing to the Duchess of Q*#*+y, 
knowing he had no value for her, though I never heard him 
name her: but he was of that species of mankind, who, 
without designing it, discover all they think to any observer 
that converses with them. His desire of fixing his name to 
a certain quantity of wall, is one instance, among thousands, 
of the passion men have for perpetuating their memory : this 
weakness (I call every sentiment so that cannot be defended 
by reason) is so universal, it may be looked on as instinct; 
and as no instinct is implanted but to some purpose, I could 
almost incline to an opinion, which was professed by several 
of the fathers, and adopted by some of the best French dis 
vines, that the punishment of the next life consists not only 
in the continuance, but the redoubling our attachment for 
this, ina more intense manner than we can now have any 
notion of. These reflections would carry me very far: for 
your comfort my paper is at an end, and | have scarce room 
to tell you a truth which admits of no doubt, that I am yotr 
most affectionate mother, M. Worttey, 





To the Countess of Bute. 
Brescia, July 22, N. S. 1758. 

Wuen 1 wrote to you last, my dear child, I told you I had 
a great cold, which ended in a very bad fever, that continued 
a fortnight without intermission, and you may imagine has 
brought me = low. I have not yet left my chamber. My 
first care is to thank you for yours of May 8. 

I have not yet lost all my interest in this country by the 
death of the doge, having another very considerable friend, 
though I cannot expect to keep him long, he being near four- 
score: I mean the Cardinal Quirini, who is archbishop of 
this diocese, and consequently of great power, there being 
not one family, high or low, in this province, that has not some 
ecclesiastic in it, and therefore all of them have some de- 
pendence on him, He is of one of the first families of Ve- 
nice, vastly rich of himself, and has many great benefices 
beside his archbishopric ; but these advantages are little in 
his eyes, in comparison of being the first author (as he fan- 
cies) at this day in Christendom ; and, indeed, if the merit 
of books consisted in bulk and number, he might very justly 
claim that character. I believe he has published, yearly, se- 
veral volumes for above fifty years, beside corresponding with 
all the literati of Europe, and, among these, several of the 
senior fellows at Oxford, and some members of the Royal 
Society, that neither you nor I have ever heard of, whom he 





progress. The herves and heroines of the age are 
and kitchen-wenches. Perhaps you will say, I should not 
take my ideas of the manners of the times from such trifling 
authors ; but it is more truly to be found among them than 
from any historian: as they write merely to get money, they 
always fall into the notions that are most acceptable to the 
present taste. It has long been the endeavor of our English 
writers to represent people of quality as the vilest the 
silliest part of the nation, being (generally) very low-born 
themselves. I am not surprised at their propagating this 
doctrine; but I am much mistaken if this levelling principle 
does not, one day or other, break out in fatal consequences 
to the public, as it has already done in many private families. 
You will think I am influenced by living under an aristocra- 
tic government, where distinction of rank is carried to a very 
great height; but I can assure you my opinion is — 
on reflection and experience ; and I wish to God I had al- 
ways thought in the same manner, though I had ever the 
utmost contempt for misalliances ; yet the silly prejudices of 
my education Trad taught me to believe that I was to treat 
nobody as an inferior, and that poverty was a degree of 
merit: this imaginary humility has made me admit many a 
familiar acquaintance, of every one of which I have heartily 
repented, and the greatest examples I have known of honor 
and —. have been among those of the highest birth and 
fortunes. There are many reasons why it shquid be so, 
which I wili not trouble you with. If my letter was to be 
published, I know I should be railed at for pride, and called 
an enemy of the poor ; but I take a pleasure in telling you 
my real thoughts. I would willingly establish the most inti- 
mato friendship between us, and I am sure no proof of it 
shall ever be wanting on my side. Iam sorry for the un- 
timely death of poor Lord C***ry ; he had certainly a very 
good heart: I have often thought it a great pity it was not 
under the direction of a better head. I had lost his favor 
some time before I left England on a pleasant account. He 
came to me one morning with a hat full of paper, which he 
desired me to peruse, and tell him my sincere opinion: I 
trembled at the p ition, foreseeing the inevitable conse- 
quence of this confidence. However, I was not so barba- 
rous as to tell him that his verses were extremely stupid (as 
God knows they were), and that he was no more inspired 
with the spirit of poetry than that of prophecy. I contented 


myself with representing to him, in the mildest terms, that 
it was not the business of a man of quality to turn author, 
| and that he should confine himself to the applause of his 


ing-room of verdure capable of holding a table of twenty | friends, and by no means venture on the press. 


He seemed 





is p ded are the most eminent men in England. He is 
at present wep in writing his own life, of which he has 
already printed first tome ; and if he goes on in the same 
style, it will be a most voluminous performance. He begins 
from the moment of his birth, and tells us that on that day, 
he made such extraordinary faces, the midwife, chamber- 
maids, and nurses, all agreed, that there was born a ~~ 
light in church and state. You'll think me very merry will 
the failings of my friend. I confess I ought to forgive a vani- 
ty to which Fam obliged for many good offices, since I do 
not doubt it is owing to that, that he professes himself so 
highly attached to my service, having an opinion that my suf. 
frage is of great weight in the learned world, and that I shall 
not fail to spread his fame, at least, all over Great Britam. 
He sent me a present last week of a very uncommon kind, 
even his own picture, extremely well done, but so flattering, 
that it is a young old man, with a most pompous inscription 
under it. pres ne he intended it for the ornament of my 
library, not knowing it is only a closet: however, these dis 
tinctions he shows me, give me a figure in this town, where 
every body has something to hope from him; and it was cer- 
tainly in a view to that, they would have complimented me with 
a statue; for I would not have you mistake so far as to ima- 
gine there is any set of people more grateful or generous than 
another. Mankind is every where the same: like cherries 
or apples, they may differ in size, shape, or color, frem dif 
ferent soils, climates, or culture, but are still essentially the 
same species ; and the little black wood cherry is not nearer 
akin to the may-dukes that are served at great tables, than 
the wild naked negro to the fine figures adorned with coro- 
nets and ribands. This observation might be carried yet 
farther: all animals are stimulated by the same passions, 
and act very nearly alike, as far as we are capable of obsery- 
ing them. 

The conclusion of your letter has touched me very much, 
I sympathize with you, my dear child, in all the concern you 
express for your family: you may r ber I rep v 
it to you before you were married ; but that is one of the sen- 
timents it is impossible to comprehend till it is felt. A mo- 
ther only knows a mother’s fondness, Indeed, the pain 80 
overbalances the pleasure, that I believe, if it could be tho» 
roughly understood, there would be no mothers at all. How- 
ever, take care that the anxiety for the future does not take 
from you the comforts you may enjoy in the present hour: It 
is all that is properly ours; and yet such is the weakness 0 
humanity, we commonly lose what is, either by regretting the 
past, or disturbing our minds vith fear of what may be, You 
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have many blessings ; a husband you love, and who behaves 
well to you, agreeable hopeful children, a handsome conve- 
nient house, with pleasant gardens, in a good air and fine 
situation, which I place among the most solid satisfactions 
of life. The truest wisdom is that which diminishes to us 
what is displeasing, and turns our thoughts to the advantages 
which we possess. I can assure you I give no precepts I 
do not daily practise. How often do I fancy to myself the 
pleasure I should take in seeing you in the midst of the little 
people ; and how severe do I then think my destiny, that de- 
nies me that pleasure! I endeavor to comfort myself by re- 
flecting, that we should certainly have perpetual disputes (if 
not quarrels) concerning the management of them ; the affec- 
tion of a grandmother generally a tincture of dotage: 
you would say I spoilt them, and perhaps not be much in the 

. Speaking of them calls to my remembrance the to- 
Gent ine op lane promised my god-daughter : I am really 
ashamed of it: I would have sent it by Mr. Anderson, if he 
had been going immediately to London; but as he proposed 
a long tour, I pan not press it upon him. It is not mp to 
find any one who will take the charge of a jewel for a long 





journey : it may be, the value of it in money, to choose some- 
thing for herself, would be as acceptable; if so, I will send 
you a note en Child. Ceremony should be banished be- 
tween us. I beg you would speak freely upon that, and all 
other occasions, to your most affectionate mother, 

M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, Dairy-house, July 26, N. S. 1753. 

[am oe | as fond of my garden as a young author of his 
first play, when it has been well received by the town, and 
can no more forbear teazing my acquaintance for their ap- 
robation: though I gave you along account of it lately, 

must tell you, that I have made two little terraces, raised 
twelve steps each, at the end of my great walk; they are 
just finished, and a great addition to the beauty of the gar- 
den. I enclose you a rough — t of it, drawn (or more 
properly scrawled) by my own hand, without the assistance 
of rule or compasses, as you will easily perceive. I have 
mixed in my espaliers as many rose and jessamine trees as 
Ican cram in; and in the squares designed for the use of 
the kitchen, have avoided putting any thing disagreeable 
either to sight or smell, having another garden below for 
cabbage, onions, and garlic. Au the walks are garnished 
with beds of flowers, beside the parterres, which are for a 
more distinguished sort. I have neither brick nor stone 
walls: all my fence is a high hedge, mingled with trees ; 
but fruit is so plenty in this country, nobody thinks it worth 


and whatever Lady Ane left, is so little (when divided into 
five parts) it is not worth inquiring for, especially after so 
long silence, I heartily congratulate you on the recovery of 
your sight, It is a blessing I prefer to life, and will seek for 
glasses whenever I am in a place where they are sold. 


—_ 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CaILp, Louvere, Nov. 27, N.S. 1753. 

By the account you give me of London, I think it very 
much reformed ; at least you have one sin the less, and it was 
a very reigning one in my time, I mean scandal: it must be 
literally reduced to a whisper, since the custom of living all 
=— I hope it has also banished the fashion of talking 
all at once, which was very prevailing when I was in town, 
and may perhaps contribute to brotherly love and unity, 
which was so much declined in my memory, that it was hard 
to invite six people that would not, by cold looks, or piquing 
reflections, affront one another. I suppose parties are at an 
end, though I fear it is the consequence of the old almanack 
prophecy, ‘ Poverty brings peace ;’ and I fancy you really 
follow the French mode, and the lady keeps an assembly, that 
the assembly may keep the lady, and card-money py for 
clothes and equipage, as well as cards and candles. nd I 
should be as solitary in London as I am here in the country, 
it being impossible for me to submit to live in a drum, which 
I think so far from a cure of uneasiness, that it is, in my opi- 
nion, adding ene more to the heap. There are so many at- 
tached to humanity, ’tis ianpoasible to fly from them all; but 
experience has confirmed to me (what I always thought) that 
the pursuit of pleasure will be ever attended with pain, and 
the study of ease be most certainly accompanied with plea- 
sures. I have had this morning as much delight in a walk in 
the sun as ever I felt formerly in the crowded mall, even when 
I imagined I had my share of the admiration of the place, 
which was generally soured before I slept by the informations 
of my female friends, who seldom failed to tell me, it was ob- 
served that I had showed an inch above my shoe heels, or 
some other criticism of equal weight, which was construed 
affectation, and utterly destroyed all the satisfaction my va~ 
nity had given me. I have now no other but in my little 
housewifery, which is easily gratified in this country, where, 
by the help of my receipt-book, I make a very shining figure 
among my neighbors, by the introduction of custards, cheese- 
cakes, and minced pies, which are entirely unknown to these 
parts, and are received with universal applause, and I have 
reason to believe will preserve my memory even to future 
ages, particularly by the art of butter-making, in which I have 
so improved them, that they now make as good as in any part 











stealing. Gardening is certainly the next amusement to 
reading ; and as my sight will now permit me little of that, 
Tam glad to form a taste that can give me so much employ- 
ment, and be the plaything of my age, now my pen and 
needle are almost useless to me. 

T am very glad you are admitted into the conversation of 
the prince and princess: itis a favor that you ought to 
cultivate for the good of the family, which is now numerous, 
and it may one day be of great advantage. I think Lord 
Bute much in the right to endeavor the continuance of it; 
and it would be imprudent in you to neglect what may be 
of great use to your children. I pray God bless both you 

them: itis the daily prayer of your most affectionate 
mother, M. Wort ey M. 

Now the sea is open we may send packets to one another. 
{ wish on would send me Campbell’s* book of Prints of 
the English Houses, and that Lord Bute would be so good 
to choose me the best book of Practical Gardening extant. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Louvere, Oct. 10, N. S. 1758. 

I rutnx I now know why our correspondence is so misera- 
bly interrupted, and so many of my letters lost to and from En- 
giand: but I am no happier in the discovery than a man that 

as found out his complaints proceed from a stone in the 
kidneys : I know the cause but am entirely ignorant of the 
one y, and must suffer my uneasiness with what patience 

can. 

An old priest made me a visit as I was folding my last 
packet to my daughter. Observing it to be large, he told 
me I had done a great deal of business that morning. I 
made answer, I had done no business at all; I had only 
wrote to my daughter on family affairs, or such trifles as 
make up women’s conversation. He said gravely, ‘ People 
like your excellenza, do not use to write long letters upon 
trifles.’ I assured him, that if he understood English, I would 
let him read myletter. He replied, with a mysterious smile, 
‘If I did understand English, I should not understand what 

‘ou have written, except you would give me the key, which 

durst not presume to ask.’ What key? (said I, staring) 
there is not one cypher besides the date. He answered, 
cyphers were only used by novices in politics, and it was 
very easy to write intelligibly under feigned names of persons 

—, to a correspondent in such a manner as should 
be almost impossible to be understood by any body else. 
_ Thus I — my innocent epistles are severely scru- 
tinized: and when I talk of my grand-children, they are fan- 
to represent all the potentates of Europe. This is very 
provoking. I confess there are good reasons for extraordinary 
caution at this juncture; but ’tis very hard I cannot pass for 
ing as insignificant as I really am. 
The house at Acton was certainly left to Lady Carolina ;¢ 








* Vitruvius Britannicus. 


of England. 

My paper is at an end, which I do not doubt you are glad 
of. I have hardly room for my compliments to Lord Bute, 
blessing to my grand-children, and to assure you that I am 
ever your most affectionate mother, M. Wort Ley. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear Cuirp, were, Dec. 13, 1753. 

T HAVE wrote you so many letters without any return, that 
if I loved you at all less than I do, I should certainly give over 
writing. I received a kind letter last post from Lady Ox- 
ford, which gives me hopes I shall at length receive yours 
being persuaded you have not neglected our corresp ey 
bay I am not so happy to have the pleasure of it. 

T have little to say from this solitude, having already sent 
you a description of my garden, which, with my books, takes 
up all my time. I made a small excursion last week to visit 
a nunnery, twelve miles from hence, which is the only insti- 
tution of the kind in all Italy. It is in a town in the state of 
Mantua, founded by a princess of the house of Gonzaga, one 
of whom (now very old) is the present abbess: they are 
dressed in black, and wear a thin cypress veil at the back of 
their heads, excepting which, they have no mark of a religious 

‘ habit, being set out in their hair, and having no guimpe, but 
wearing des collets montez, for which I have no name in Eng- 
lish, but you may have seen them in very old pictures, being in 
fashion both before and after ruffs. Their house is a very large 
handsome building, though not regular, every sister having 
liberty to build her own apartment to her taste, which consists 
of as many rooms as she pleases : they have each a separate 
kitchen, and keep cooks, and what other servants they think 
proper, though there is a very fine public refectory : they are 
permitted to dine in private whenever they please. Their 
garden is very large, and the most adorned of any in these 
parts. They have no grates, and make what visits they will, 
always two together, and receive those of the men aswell as 
ladies. I was accompanied when I went with all the nobility 
of the town, and they showed me all the house, without ex- 
cluding the gentlemen ; but what I think the most remarkable 
privilege is a country-house, which belongs to them, three 
miles from the town, where they pass every vintage, and at 
any time any four of them may take their pleasure there, for 
as many days as they choose. They seem to differ from the 
Chanoinesse of Flanders only in their vow of celibacy. They 
take pensioners, but only those of quality. I saw here a niece 
of General Brown. Those who profess, are obliged to prove a 
descent noble as the knights of Malta, Upon the whole, I 
think it the most agreeable community I have seen, and their 
behavior more decent than that of the cloistered nuns, who 
I have heard say themselves, that the grate permits all liberty 
of speech, since it leaves them no other, and indeed they ge- 
nerally talk as if they thought so. 
which gave me occasion to know a great deal of their conduct, 
which (though the convent of the best reputation in that town 
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t The daughters of Evelyn duke of Kingston, by Lady Isabella 
Bentinck. his second wife, Lady Carolina Pierrepont married 


Thomas Brand, esq. and died June 9, 1753. Lady Anne died in 
1739, unmarried. 
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where it is) was such, as I would as soon put a girl into the 
for education, as send her among them. 
My paper is at an end, and hardly leaves room for my com- 


| pliments to Lord Bute, blessing to my grand-children, and 














| ; apa to yourself of being your most affectionate mo 


ther, M. Wort ey. 
To the Countess of Bute. 

Dear CuiLp, Louvere, April 28, 1754. 
I aM quite sick with vexation at the interruption of our cor 
respondence. I have sent six letters since the date of the last 
which you say you have received ; and three addresses to my 
sister, Lady Mar, none of which you say are arrived. Youhave 
had no loss farther than in testimonies of my real affection ; 
my long stories of what happens here can be but of little en- 
lertainment to you; but every thing from England is inte~ 
resting to me, who live the life, as I have already told you, of 
Robinson Crusoe, whose goats and kids were as much his 
companions as any of the people I see here. My time is 
wholly dedicated to the care of a decaying body and endea- 
voring, as the old song says, ‘to grow wiser better as m: 
strength wears away. i imagine the Duke of Newcastle 
will soon have the treasurer's staff ; the title of first commis~ 
sioner is not equal tohis importance. You do not tell me how 
Mr. Pelhamj has disposed of his affairs, and you should be 
particular in your relations. I am as ignorant of every thing 
that passes in London, as if I inhabited the deserts of Africa. 
My health is so often disordered, that I begin to be as weary 
of mending it as mending old lace, which, when it is patched 
in one place, breaks out in another. I am very glad of Lord 
Mountstuart’s} recovery, and pity very much the pain you 
have suffered during his danger. It would have been terrible 
to have lost so agreeable achild. I dare not advise you tomo- 
derate your tenderness, finding it i ibl 
own, notwithstanding my melancholy ex 
ter is incomparably dull. I cannot re: 
ting my name to it. 

My compliments to Lord B. God bless you and yours. 
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To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cui, vere, June 23, 1754. 

I HAVE promised you some remarks on all the books I 
have received. I believe you would easily forgive my not 
keeping my word; however, | shall goon. The Rambler is 
certainly a strong misnomer ; he always plods in the beaten 
road of his predecessors, following the Spectator (with the 
same pace a pack-horse would do a hunter) in the style that 
is proper to lengthen a paper. These writers may, perhaps, 
be of service to the public, which is saying a great deal in 
their favor. There are numbers of both sexes who never 
read any thing but such productions, and cannot spare time, 
from doing nothing, to go through a sixpenny pamphlet. 
Such gentle readers may be improved by a moral hint, which, 
though repeated over and over hon generation to generation, 
they never heard in their lives.. E should be glad to know the 
name of this laborious author. H. Fielding has given a true 
picture of himself and his first wife, in the characters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth, some compliments to his own figure except- 
ed; and I am persuaded, several of the incidents he men- 
tions are real matters of fact. I wonder he does not perceive 
Tom Jones and Mr. Booth are sorry scoundrels. All this 
sort of books have the same fault, which I cannot easily par- 
don, being very mischievous. They place a merit in exirava~ 
gant passions, and encourage young people io hope for im- 
possible events, to draw them out of the misery they choose 
to plunge themselves into, expecting legacies from unk 
relations, and gen benefactors to d d virtue, as 
much out of najure as fairy treasures. Fielding bas really a 
fund of true humor, and was to be pitied at his first entrance 
into the world, having no choice, as he said himself, but to 
be a hackney writer, or a hackney coachman. His ‘genius 
deserved a better fate; but I cannot help blaming that con- 
tinued indiscretion, to give it the sofiest name, that has run 
through his life, and I am afraid still remains. I guessed R. 
Random to be his, though without his name. I cannot think 
Ferdinand Fathom wrote by the same hand, it is every way 
so much below it. Sally Fielding has mended her style in 
her last volume of David Simple, which conveys a use’ 
moral, though she does not seem tohave intended it : I mean, 
shows the ill consequences of not providing against casual 
losses, which happen to almost every body. Mrs. Orgeuil’s 
character is well drawn, and is frequently to be met with. 
The Art of Tormenting, the Female Quixote, and Sir C. 
Goodville, are all sale work. I suppose they proceed from 
her pen, and I heartily pity htr, constrained by her circum- 
stances to seek her bread by a method, I do not doubt, she 
despises. Tell me, who is that accomplished countess she 
celebrates ? I left no such person in London; nor can I ima- 
gine who is meant by the English Sappho mentioned im 
Betsy Thoughtless, whose adventures, and those of Jemm 
Jessamy, gave me some amusement. I was better enfer~ 
tained by the Valet, who very fairly represents how you are 
bought and sold by your servants. I am now so accustomed 
to another manner of treatment, it would be difficult to me to 
suffer them: his adventures have the uncommon merit of 
ending in a surprising manner. ‘The general want of inven- 























I went to a monastery, | 


tion, which reigns among our writers, inclines me to think it 
is not the natural growth of our island, which has not sun 
enough to warm the imagination. The press is loaded by 
the servile flock of imitators. Lord Bolingbroke would have 
quoted Horace in this place. Since I was born, no original 
has appeared excepting Congreve and Fielding, who would, 
I believe, have approached nearer to his excellences, if not 
forced by necessity to publish without correction, and throw 
many productions into the world, he would have threwn into 
the fire, if meat could have been got without money, or money 


* He was appointed first lord of the treasury in March, 1754. 

{ Henry Peitham, died March 6, 1754. He had been appointed 

| first lord of the treasury in November, 174%. He succeeded Sa 
muel lord Sandys. 

| } The present Marquis of Bute. 
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without scribbling. The greatest virtue, justice, and the most 
distinguished prerogative of mankind, writing, when duly exe- 
cuted, do honor to human nature ; but when degenerated into 
trades, are the most contemptible ways of getting bread. I 
ami sorry not to see any more of Peregrine Pickle’s per- 
formances ; I wish you could tell me his name. 

I can’t forbear saying something in relation to my grand- 
daughters, who are very near my heart. If any of them are 
fond of reading, I would not advise you to hinder them (chief= 
ly because it is impossible) seeing poetry, plays, or roman- 
ces; but accustom them to talk over what they read, and 
point out to them, as you are very capable of doing, the ab- 
surdily often concealed under fine expressions, where the 
sound is apt to engage the admiration of young people. I 
was so much charmed at fourteen, with the dialogue of Henry 
and Emma, I can say it by heart to this day, without reflect- 
ing on the monstrous folly of the story in plain prose, where a 
young heiress to a fond father, is represented falling in love 
with a fellow she had only seen as a huntsman, a falconer, 
and a beggar, and who confesses, without any circumstance 
of excuse, that he is obliged to‘run his country, having newly 
committed a murder. She ought r bly to kave supposed 
him, at best, a highwayman ; yet the virtuous virgin resolves 
to run away with him, to live among the banditti, and wait upon 
his trollop, if she had no other way of enjoying his company. 
This senseless tale is, however, so well varnished with melo- 
dy of words and pomp of sentiments, I am convinced it has 
hurt more girls than ever were injured by the worst poems 
extant. 

I fear this counsel has been repeated to you before ; but I 
have lost so many letters designed for you, I know not which 
you have received. If you would have me avoid this fault, 
you must take notice of those that arrive, which you very 
seldom do. My dear child, God bless you and yours. I am 
ever your most affectionate mother, 





M. Wort ey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
r vere, July 24, 1754. 

Ir is always a great pleasure to me, my dear child, to hear 
of your health, and that of your family. “This year has been 
fatal to the literati of Italy. The Marquis Maffei soon fol- 
lowed Cardinal Quirini. He was in England when you were 
married. Perhaps you may remember his coming to see 
your father’s Greek inscription :* he was then an old man, 
and consequently now a great age ; but preserved his memo- 
ry and senses in their first vigor. After having made the tour 
of Europe in the search of antiquities, he fixed his residence 
in his native town of Verona, where he erected himself a lit- 
tle empire, from the general esteem, and a conversation (so 
they call an assembly) which he established in his palace, 
which is one of the largest in that place, and so luckily situ- 
ated, that it is between the theatre and the ancient amphi- 
theatre. He made piazzas leading to each of them, filled 
with shops, where were sold coffee, tea, chocolate, all sorts 
of sweatmeats, and in the midst a court well kept and sanded, 
for the use of those young gentlemen who would exercise their 
managed horses, or show their mistresses their skill in riding. 
His gallery was open every evening at five o’clock, where he 
had a fine collection of antiquities, and two large cabinets of 
medals, intaglios, and cameos, arranged in exact order. His 
library joined to it; and on the cen side a suit of five 
rooms, the first of which was destined to dancing, the second 
to cards (but all games of hazard excluded), and the others 
(where he himself presided in an easy chair) sacred to con- 
versation, which always turned upon some point of learning, 
either historical or poetical. Controversy and politics being 
utterly prohibited, he generally proposed the subject, and 
took great delight in instructing the young peeple, who were 
obliged to seek the medal, or explain the inscription, that il- 
lustrated any fact they discoursed of. Those who chose the 
diversion of the public walks or theatre, went thither, but 
never failed returning to give an account of the drama, which 
pane a critical dissertation on that subject, the marquis 
aving given oy proofs of his skill in that art. His tra~ 
gedy of Merope, which is much injured by Voltaire’s trans- 
lation, being esteemed a master-piece; and his comedy of 
the Ceremonies, being a just ridicule of those formal foppe- 
ries, it has gone a great way in helping to banish them out of 
Italy. The walkers contributed to the entertainment by an 
account of some herb or flower, which led the way to a bo- 
tanical conversation ; or, if they were such inaccurate ob- 
servers as to have nothing of that kind to offer, they repeated 
some pastoral description. One day in the week was set 
apart for music, vocal and instrumental, but no mercenaries 
were admitted to the concert. Thus, at very little expense 
(his fortune not permitting a large one), he had the happi- 
ness of giving his countrymen a taste of polite pleasure, and 
showing the youth how to pass their time agreeably without 
debauchery ; and (if I durst say be so doing, has been a 
greater benefactor to his country than the cardinal, with all 
his magnificent foundations, and voluminous writings, to sup- 
port superstition, and create disputes on things, for the most 
=. in their own nature indifferent. The Veronese nobility 
aving no road open fo advancement, are not tormented with 
ambition, or its child, faction, and having learned to make the 
best of the health and fortune allotted them, terminate all 
their views in elegant pleasure. They say, God has reserved 
glory to himself, and permitted pleasure to the pursuit of 
man. In the autumn, whieh is here the pleasantest season 
of the year, a band of about thirty join their hunting equi- 
pages, and, carrying with them a portable theatre and a set of 
music, make a progress in the neighboring provinces, where 





they hunt every morning, perform an opera every Sunday, and | 
other plays the rest of the week, to the entertainment of all | 


* Presented by Mr. Wortley to Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. ! 


the neighborhood. I have had many honorable invitations 
from my old friend Maffei* to make one of this society ; but 
some accident or other has always prevented me. You, that 
are accustomed to hear of deep political schemes and wise 
harangues, will despise, perhaps, this trifling life. I look 
upon them in another light; as a set of rational philoso- 
phers,— 

Who sing and dance, and laugh away their time, 

Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime. 


M. W. M. 


My paper is out. 





7 the Countess of Bute. 
My DearCuitp,  Louvere, September 20, 1754. 

I aM extremely delighted by your last letter. Your plea- 
sure in your daughter’s company is exactly what I have felt 
in yours, and recalls tome many tender ideas, perhaps bet- 
ter forgot. You observe very justly, that my affection, 
which was confined to one, must be sull more intense than 
yours, which is divided among so many. I cannot help be- 
ing anxious for their future welfare, though thoroughly con- 
vinced of the folly of being so. Human prudence is so 
short-sighted, that it is common to see the wisest schemes 
disappointed, and things often take a more favorable turn 
than there is any — reason to expect. My poor sis- 
ter Gower, I really think, shortened her life by fretting at the 
disagreeable prospect of a numerous family, slenderly er 
vided for; yet you see how well fortune has disposed of 
them. You may be as lucky as Lady Selina Bathurst.t I 
wish Lady Mary’s destiny may lead her to a young gentle- 
man I saw this spring. He is son to Judge Hervey, but 
takes the name of Desbouverie, on inheriting a very large 
estae from his mother, He will not charm at first sight ; 
but I never saw a young man of better understanding, with 
the strictest notions of honor and morality, and, in my opi- 
nion, a peculiar sweetness of temper. Our acquaintance 
was short, he being summoned to England on the death of 
his younger brother. Iam persuaded he will never marry 
for money, nor even for beauty. Your daughter’s character 

erfectly answers the description of what he wished for his 
Pride. Our conversation happened on the subject of matri- 
mony, in his last visit, his mind being much perplexed on 
that subject, supposing his father, who is old and infirm, had 
sent to him with some view of that sort. 

You will laugh at the castles I build in relation to my 

rand-children ; and will scarcely think it possible that those 

have never seen should so much employ my thoughts. I 
can assure you that they are, next to yourself, the objects of 
my tenderest concern; and it is not from custom, but my 
heart, when I send them my blessing, and say, that I am 
your most affectionate mother, M. Wor t-tey. 


To the Countess of Bute. f 
My Dear Cuitp, Louvere, 1754. 

I RECEIVED yours of September 15, this morning, Oct. 9, 
and am exceedingly glad of the healthof you and your fami- 
ly. Lam fond of your little Louisa: to say truth, I was 
afraid of a Bess, a Peg, or a Suky, which all give me the 
idea of washing-tubs and scouring of kettles. , 

I am much bliged to Mr. Hamilton, which is, according 
to the academy of compliments, more his goodness than my 
deserts: I saw him but twice, and both times in mixed com- 
pany : but I am surprised you have never mentioned Lord 

Roseberry,t by whom I sent a packet to you, and took some 
ains to show him civilities: he breakfasted with me at 
adua: I gave him bread and butter of my own manufac- 
ture, which is the admiration of all the English. He pro- 
mised to give you full information of — and all my 
employments. “He seemed delighted with my house and 
gardens, and perhaps has ‘forgot he ever saw me, or an 
thing that belonged to me. We have had man Englis 
here. Mr. G***le, his lady, and her suit of adorers, de- 
serve particular mention: he was so good as to present me 
with his curious book : since the days of the honorable Mr. 
Edward Howard, nothing has ever been published like it. I 
told him the age wanted an Earl of Dorset to celebrate it 
roperly ; and he was so well sage with that speech, that 
he visited me every day, to the great comfort of madame, 
who was entertained, meanwhile, with parties of pleasure of 
another kind, though I fear I lost his esteem at last by re- 
fusing to correspond with him. However, I qualified my 
denial by complaining of my bad eyes not permitting me to 
multiply my correspondents. I could give you the charac- 
ters of many other travellers, if I thought it would be of any 
use to you. It is melancholy to see the pains our pious mi- 
nister takes to debauch the younger sort of them; but, as 
ou say, all is melancholy that relates toGreat Britain. I 
ea a high value for Mr. ip probity and understand- 
ing, without having the honor of being acquainted with him. 
I am persuaded he is able to do whatever is within the bounds 
of possibility ; but there is an Augean stable to be cleansed, 
pk several other labors, that I doubt if Hercules himself 
would be equal to. : 

If the Duke of Kingston only intends to build a hunting- 
seat at Thorsby, I think it is most op ow! for the situation, 
which was certain!y by nature never designed for a palace. 
I hope he will not employ the same architect that built his 
house in London. You see I am not entirely divested of 
family prejudices, though I thank the Lord they are not live- 
ly enough to give me violent uneasiness. [ cannot help 





* This was the Marquis Scipione Maffei, the author of the 
Verona Illustrata,’ 1733, folio, and the ‘ Museum Veronense,’ 
1749, folio, who was very highly esteemed in the literary world 
as an antiquary and virtuoso. ; 

+ Lady Selina Shirley, daughter of Robert earl Ferrers, wife 
of Peter Bathurst, esq. of Clarendon-park, county of Wilts. 

} John Primerose, earl of Roseberry, died November 28, 1755. 

§ The late Earl of Chatham. 
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wishing well to my ever dear brother’s children: however, I 
have the i isfaction of | ing I have done my 
duty towards them as far as my power extended. Nobody 
can be served against their will. May all your young ones 
grow up an honor to you! My paper is out: I have scarce 
room to assure you, my dear child, that I am ever your most 
affectionate mother, M. Worttey, 








To Mr. Wortley. 
Louvere, Dec. 19, N. S. 1754, 

I RECEIVED yours of October 6, yesterday, which gave 
me great pleasure. I am flattered by finding that our senti- 
ments are the same in regard to Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, 
as you will see more clearly, if you ever have had the | 
letter I have wrote to you on that subject. I believe he 
never read Horace, or any other author, with a design of in- 
structing himself, thinking he was born to give precepts, and 
not to follow them: at least, if he was not mad enough to 
have this opinion, he endeavored to impose it on the rest of 
the world. All his works, being well considered, are little 
more than a panegyric on his own universal genius ; 
of his pretensions are as preposterously inconsistent as if 
Sir Isaac Newton had aimed at being a critic in fashions, 
and wrote for the information of tailors and mantua-makers, 
I am of opinion that hé never looked into half the authors he 

uotes, and am much mistaken if he is not obliged to Mr. 
Bayle for the generality of his criticisms ; for which reason 
he affects to despise him, that he may steal from him with 
the less suspicion. A diffusive style (though admired as 
florid by all half-witted readers) is commonly obscure, and 
always trifling. Horace has told us, that where words 
abound, sense is thinly spread; as trees overcharged with 
leaves bear little fruit. 

You do not mention Lord Orrery, or perhaps would not 
throw away time in perusing that extraordinary work, ad- 
dressed to a son, whom he educates with an intention that he 
should be a first minister, and promises to pray to God for 
him if ever he plays the knave in that station. I perceive 
that he has already been honored with five editions. I wish 
that encouragement may prevail with him to give the world 
more memoirs. I am resolved to read them all, though they 
should multiply to as many tomes as Erasmus. 

Here are no newspapers to be had but those printed under 
this government ; consequently I never learn the births or 
deaths of private persons. I was ignorant of that of my poor 
friend the Duke of Bolton,* when my daughter’s last letter 
told me the death of the duke, and the jointure he has left his 
second duchess. 

Iam very ga your health is so 


good. May that and 
every other blessing be ever yours. M. W. M. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp. Louvere, Jan. 1, 1755, N. S. 

I wis you many new years, accompanied with every bles- 
sing that can render them agreeable ; and that it was in my 
power to send you a better new year’s gift than a dull letter: 
you must, however, accept it as well meant, though ill per- 
formed. I am glad you have found a house to please Fam 
I know nothing of that part of the town you mention. I be- 
lieve London would appear to me as strange as any place L 
have passed in my travels, and the streets as much altered as 
the inhabitants. I did not know Lady H. Wentwortht was 
married, though you speak of her children: you see my total 
ignorance: it would be amusing to me to hear various things 
that are as indifferent to you as an old almanack. I am sor- 
ry my friend Smollett} loses his time in translations: he has 
certainly a talent for invention, though I think is flags a little 
in his last work. Don Quixote is a difficult undertaking: 1 
shall never desire to read any attempt to new-dress him. 
Though I am a mere piddler in the Spanish languages I had 
rather take pains to understand him in the original than sleep 
over astupidtranslation, = 4 

{ thank you for your pay in my favor. It isnot my 
interest to rectify mistakes that are so obliging tome. To 
say truth, [ think myself an uncommon kind of creature, be- 
ing an old woman without superstition, pevishness, or censo- 
riousness. I am so far from thinking my youth was past in 
an age of more virtue and sense than the present, that I am 
of opinion the world improves every day. I confess I re- 
member to have dressed for St. James’s chapel with the 
same thoughts your daughters will have at the opera; but 
am not of the Rambler’s mind, that the church is the proper 
place to make love in; and the peepers behind a fan, who 
divided their glances between their lovers and their prayers 
book, were not at all modester than those that now laugh aloud 
in public walks. I tattle on, and forget you’re in town, and 
consequently I ought to shorten my letters, knowing very 
well that the same letter that would be read thrice over in the 
country, will be crammed into the pocket before ’tis half gone 
through, when people are in a hurry to goto the court or 
play-house. My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessings 
to you and yours, to whom I am ever a most affectionate 
mother, M. Worttey M. 
* He died August 26, 1754. His second wife was Lavinia Fen- 
ton, the celebrated Polly Peachum in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
whom he married in 1751. 

¢ Lady Harriet Wentworth, daughter of Thomas earl of 
Strafford, was married to Henry Vernon, esq. 1743, 

: Dr. Tobias Smollett published ‘ Roderick Random’ in 1748: 
Peregrine Pickle? in 1751; from 1756 to 1763 was the original 





| manager of the ‘ Critical Review 3? ‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom’ 


in 1753: translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1754; ‘History of Eng- 

land,’ 1758; * Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ 1762 ; § Adventures of an 

Atom,’ 1769; § Travels in France and Italy,? 1770; and ‘Hum- 

phry Clinker,’ 1771. He died at Leghorn, Oct. 21, 1771, where 
ad. 
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To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, Jan. 23, N.S. 1755. 

I aM very sorry for your past indisposition, and to say 
truth, not heartily glad of your present condition; but I nei- 
ther do nor will admit of your excuses for your silence. I 
have already told you, some ten or twelve times over, that 
you should make your eldest daughter your secretary; it 
would be an ease to yourself, and highly inaproving to her, in 
every regard ; you way, if you please, at once oblige your 
mother and instruct your daughter, by only talking half an 
hour over your tea in a morning. 

The Duchess of Queensberry’s* misfortune would move 
compassion in the hardest heart ; {et all circumstances cool- 
ly considered, I think the young lady deserves most to be 
pitied, being left in the terrible situation of a young and (I 
suppose) rich widowhood, which is walking blindfuld upon 
stilts amidst precipices, though perhaps as little sensible of 
her danger as a child of a quarter old would be in the paws 
of a monkey leaping on the tiles of a house. I believe, like 
all others of your age, you have been long convinced there is 
no real happiness to be found or expected in this world. You 
have seen a court near enough to know neither riches nor 

wer can secure it; and all human endeavors after felicity 
are as childish as running after sparrows to lay salt on their 
tails ; but I ought to give you another information, which can 
only be learned by experience, that liberty is an idea equally 
chimerical, and has no real existence in this lifs. I can truly 
assure you, I have never been so little mistress of my own 
time and actions, as since I have lived alone. Mankind is 
placed in a state of dependency, not only on one another 
~_— all are in some degree), but so many inevitable acci- 

ents thwart our desigus, and limit our best laid projects. 
The poor efforts of our utmost prudence, and political schemes, 
appear, I fancy, in the eyes or some superior beings, like the 
pecking of a young linnet to break a wire cage ; or the climb- 
ing of a squirrel in a hoop; the moral needs no explanation; 
let us sing as cheerfully as we can in our impenetrable con- 
finement, and crack our nuts with pleasure from the little 
store that is allowed us. 

My old friend, Cardinal Quirini, is dead of an apoplectic 
fit, which I am sorry for, notwithstanding the disgust that 
happened between us, on the ridiculous account of which I 
gave you the history a year ago. His memory will, proba- 
bly, last as long as this province, having embellished it with 
so many noble structures, particularly a public library well 
furnished, richly adorned, and a college built for poor scho- 
lars, with salaries for masters, and plentifully endowed ; ma- 
ay charitable foundations, and so large a part of the new ca- 
thedral (which will be one of the finest churches in Lom- 
bardy) has been built at his expense, he may be almost call- 
ed the founder of it. He has left a considerable annuity to 
continue it, and deserves an eminent place among the few 
prelates that have devoted what they received from the church 
to the use of the public, which is not here (as in some coun- 
tries) so wngratefel to overlook benefits. Many statues have 
been erected, and medals cast to his honor, one of which has 
the figures of Piety, Learning, and Munificence, on the re- 
verse, in the attitude of the three Graces. His funeral has 
been celebrated by the city with all the splendor it was capa- 
ble of bestowing, and waited on by all ranks of inhabitants. 

You told me, some months since, that a box was made up 
forme. I have never had the bill of lading, and know not 
whether you have received the little bill of exchange sent by 
your most affectionate mother, M. Worttey. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
Louvere, March 1, 1755. 

I prty Lady Mary Coket extremely. You will be sur- 
prised at this sentiment, when she is the present envy of her 
sex, in the possession of youth, health, wealth, wit, beauty, 
and liberty. All these seeming advantages will prove snares 
toher. She appears to me, as I observed in a former in- 
stance, to be walking blindfolded upon stilts amidst precipices. 
She is at a dangerous time of life, when the passions are in 
full vigor, and, we are apt to flatter ourselves, the understand- 
ing arrived at maturity. People are never so near playing 
the fool, as when they think themselves wise : they lay aside 
that distrust which is the surest guard against indiscretion, 
and venture on many steps they would have trembled at, at 
fifteen ; and, like children. are never so much exposed to fall- 
ing, as when they first leave off leading-strings. I think no- 
thing but a miracle, or the support of a guardian angel, can 
ear her. It is true (except I am much mistaken), nature 

as furnished her with one very good defence. I took parti- 
cular notice of her, both from my own liking her, and her 
uncommonly obliging behavior to me. She was then of an 
age not capable of much disguise, and I thought she had a 
great turn to economy : it is an admirable shield against the 
most fatal weaknesses. Those who have the good fortune 
to be born with that inclination seldom ruin themselves, and 
are early aware of the designs laid against them. Yet with 
all that precaution, she will have so many plots contrived for 
her destruction, that she will find it very difficult to escape ; 
and if she is a second time unhappily engaged, it will make 
her much more miserable than the first ; as all misfortunes, 
brought on by our own imprudence, are the most wounding 
to a sensible heart. The most certain security would be that 





* The calamity here alluded to, was the death of Charles ear! 
of Drumlanrig, the eldest son of the Duke of Queensberry. He 
married Lady Mary Hope, daughter of the Earl of Hopetoun, 
July 10, 1754, and was killed by the sudden explosion of a pistol, 
on the 20th of October, in the same year. It was a case which 
deserved sympathy and commiseration. 

+ Lady Mary Coke is the fifth daughter of John duke of Ar- 
gyle, and was married to Edward lord viscount Coke, eldest 
aon of the Earl of Leicester, who died in 1755. The title became 
extinct in that family in 1759. 





diifidence which naturally arises from an impartial self-exa- 
mination. But this is the hardest of all tasks, requiring great 
reflection, long retirement, and is strongly repugn ant to our 
own vanity, which yey unwillingly reveals, even to ourselves, 
our common frailty, though it is every way a useful study. 
Mr. Locke, who has made a more exact dissection of the 
human mind than any man before him, declares, that he gain- 
ed all his knowledge from the consideration of himself. It is 
indeed necessary to judge of others. You condemn Lord 
Cornbury without knowing what he could say in his justifica- 
tion, I am persuaded he thought he ormed an act of 
rigid justice, in excluding the Duchess of Queensberry from 
an inheritance to which she had no natural, though a legal 
right ; especially having had a large portion from her real fa- 
ther, I have heard him talk on that subject without naming 
names, aud call it a robbery with the law. He carried that 
notion to a great height. I agreed with him, that a woman 
who produced a false child into a family, incurred the highest 
degree of guilt (being irreparable) ; but I could not be of his 
opinion, that it was the duty of the child, in such a case, to 
renounce the fortune the law entitled it to. You see he has 
acted by a maxim he imagined just. Lady E***x being, 
inside and out, resembling Lord Clarendon; and whoever 
remembers Lord Carleton’s eyes, must confess they now 
shine in the Duchess’ face. I am not bribed, by Lord Corn- 
bury’s behavior to me, to find excuses for him; but I have 
always endeavored to look on the conduct of my acquaint- 
ance without any regard to their way of acting towards me. 
I can say, with truth, I have strictly adhered to this princi- 
ple, whenever I have been injured; but I own, to my shame 
it spoken, the love of flattery has sometimes prevailed on 
me, under the mask of gratitude, to think better of people 
than they deserved, when they have professed more value 
for me than I was conscious of meriting. I slide, insensibly, 
into talking of myself, though I always resolve against it. I 
will rescue you from so dull a subject, by concluding my let- 
ter with my compliments to Lord Bute, my blessing to my 
grand-children, and the assurance of my being ever your 
most affectionate mother, M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My DearCuitp, Louvere, July 20, N. S. 1735. 

I HAVE now read over the books you were so good to 
send, and intend to say something of i all, though some 
are not worth speaking of. I shall begin, in respect to his 
dignity, with Lord Bolingbroke, who is a glaring proof how 
far vanity can blind a man, and how easy it is to varnish 
over to one’s self the most criminal conduct. He declares he 
always loved his country, though he conf he endeavor 
ed to betray her to popery and slavery ; and loved his friends, 
though he abandoned them in distress, with all the blackest 
circumstances of treachery. His account of the peace of 
Utrecht is almost equally unfair or partial ; I shall aliow that, 
perhaps, the views of the whigs at that time were too vast, 
and the nation, dazzled by military glory, had hopes too san- 
guine ; but surely the same terms that the French consented 
to, at the treaty of Gertruydenberg, might have been obtain- 
ed ; or if the displacing of the Duke of Marlborough raised 
the spirits of our enemies to a degree of refusing what they 
had before offered, how can he excuse the guilt of removing 
him from the head of a victorious army, and exposing us to 
submit to any articles of peace, being unable to cr ntinue the 
war? I agree with him, that the idea of conquering France 
is a wild extravagant notion, and would, if possible, be im- 
politic ; but she might have been reduced te, such a state, as 
would have rendered her incapable of being terrible to her 
neighbors for some ages: nor should we have been obliged, 
as we have done almost ever since, to bribe the French mi- 
nisters to let us live in quiet. So much for his political rea- 
sonings, which I confess are delivered in a florid easy style ; 
but I cannot be of Lord Orrery’s opinion, that he is one of 
the best English writers. Well turned periods, or smooth 
lines, are not the perfection either of prose or verse ; they 
may serve to adorn, but can never stand in the place of good 
sense, Copiousness of words, however arranged, is always 
false eloquence, though it will ever impose on some sort of 
understandings. How mrny readers and admirers has Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, who aly gives us, in a lively manner, and 
fashionable phrases, man sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and 
endless repetitions ? Sometimes the tittle-tattle of a fine lady, 
sometimes that of an old nurse, always tittle-tattle; yet so 
well gilt over by airy expressions, and a flowing style, she 
will always please ee same people to whom Lord Boling- 
broke will shine asa firsterate author. She is so far to be 
excused, as her letters were not intended for the press; 
while he labors to display to posterity all the wit and learn- 
ing he is master of, and sometimes spoils a good argument 
by @ profusion of words, running out into several pages a 
thought that might have been more clearly expressed in a few 
lines; and, what is worse, often falls into contradiction and 
repetitions, which are almost idable to all volumi 
writers, and can only be forgiven to those retailers, whose 
necessity compels them to diurnal scribbling, who load their 
meaning with epithets, and run into digressions, because (in 
the jockey phrase) it rids ground, that is, covers a certain 
quantity of paper, to answer the demand of the day. A 

eat part of Lord Bolingbroke’s lettersare designed to show 

is reading, which, indeed, appears to have been very ex- 
tensive ; but I cannot perceive that such a minute account of 
it can be of any use to the pupil he pretends to instruct: nor 
can I help thinking he is far below either Tillotson.or Addi- 
son, even in style, though the latter was sometimes more 
diffuse than his judgment approved, to furnish out the length 
of a daily Spectator. Iown I have small regard for Lord 
Bolingbroke as an author, and the highest contempt for him 
asaman. He came into the world greatly favored both by 
nature and fortune, blest with a noble birth, heir to a large 

















estate, endowed with a strong constitution, and, as I have 
heard, a beautiful figure, high spirits, a good memory, and a 
lively apprehension, which was cultivated by a learned edu- 
cation ; all these glorious advantages being left to the di- 
rection of a judgment stifled by unbounded vanity, he dis- 
honored his birth, lost his estate, ruined his reputation, and 
destroyed his health by a wild pursuit of eminence even in 
vice and trifles, 

1 am far from making misfortune a matter of reproach. I 
know there are accidental occurrences not to be foreseen or 
avoided by human prudence, by which a character may be 
injured, wealth dissipated, or a constitution impaired ; but I 

ink I may reasonably despise the understanding of one who 
conducts himself in such a manner as naturally produces such 
lamentable consequences, and continues in the same destruc- 
tive paths to the end of a long life, ostentatiously boasting of 
morals and philosophy in print, and with equal ostentation 
bragging of the scenes of low debauchery in public conversa 
tion, though deplorably weak both in mind and body, and his 
virtue and his vigor im a state of non-existence. His con- 
federacy with Swift and Pope puts me in mind of that of 
Bessus and his sword-men, in the King and no King, who 
endeavor to support themselves by giving certificates of each 
other’s merit. ope has triumphantly declared that they ma 
do and say whatever silly things they please, they will stil 
be the greatest geniuses nature ever exhibited. I am de- 
lighted with the comparison given of their benevolence, which 
is indeed most aptly figured by a circle in the water, which 
widens till it comes to nothing at all; but I am provoked at 
Lord Bolingbroke’s misrepresentation of my favorite Atti- 
cus, who seems to have been the only Roman that, from good 
sense, had a true notion of the times in which he lived, in 
which the republic was inevitably perishing, and the two fac- 
tions, who pretended to support it, equally endeavoring to 
gratify their ambition in its ruin. A wise man, in that case, 
aes certainly declare for neither, and try to save himself 
and family from the general wreck, which could not be done 
but by a superiority of understanding acknowledged on both 
sides. I see no p in losing life or fortune by being the 
dupe of either, and very much applaud that conduct which 
could preserve an-universal esteem amidst the fury of eppo- 
site parties. We are obliged to act vi; ‘orously, where acuon 
can do any good ; but in a storm, when it is impossible to 
work with success, the best hands and ablest pilots may 
laudably gain the shore if they can, Atticus could be a 
friend to men, without awaking their resentment, and be sa- 
tisfied with his own virtue without seeking popular fame ; he 
had the reward of his wisdom in his tranquility, and will ever 
stand among the few examples of true philosophy, either an- 
cient or modern, 

You must forgive this tedious dissertation. I hope you 
read in the same spirit I write, and take as proofs of af- 
fection whatever is sent you by your truly affectionate 
mother, M. Wort tery. 

I must add a few words on the Essay on Exile, which I 
read with attention, as a subject that touched me. I found 
the most abject dejection under a pretended fortitude. That 
the author felt it, ean be no doubt to one that knows (as I do) 
the mean submissions and solemn promises he made to ob- 
tain a return, flattering himself (1 suppose) he must of course 
appear to be at the head of the administration, as every en- 
sign of sixteen fancies he is in a fair way to be a general, 
on the first sight of his commission. 

You will think I have been too long on the character of 
Atticus. Iown I took pleasure in explaining it. Pope 
thought himself covertly very severe on Addison, by giving 
him that name; and I feel indignation whenever he is 
abused, both from his own merit, and because he was ever 
your father’s friend; besides that it is naturally disgusting to 
see him lampooned after his death by the same man who 
paid him the most servile court while he lived, and was be- 
sides highly obliged to him, 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuHILp, Louvere, —_ 22, 1755. 

I RECEIVED, two days ago, the box of books you were so 
kind to send ; but I can scarce say whether my pleasure or 
disappointment was the greater. Iwas much pleased to 
see before me a fund of amusement, but heartily vexed to 
find your letter consisting only of three lines and a half. 
Why will you not employ Lady as secretary, if it 
is troublesome to you to write? I have told you over and 
over, you may at the same time oblige your mother and 
improve your daughter, both which I should think very 
agreeable to yourself. You can never want something to 
say. The history of your nursery, if you had no other sub- 
ject to write on, would be very acceptable to me. I am 
such a stranger to every thing in England, I should be glad 
to hear more particulars relating to the families I am ac- 

uainted with :—if Miss Liddel* marries the Lord Euston 
? knew, or his nephew, who has succeeded him; if Lord 
Berkleyt has left children; and several trifles of that sort, 
that would be a satisfaction to my curiosity. I am sorry 
for H. Fielding’s death, not only as I shall read no more ot 
his writings, but I believe he lost more than others, as no 
man enjoyed life more than he did, though few had less rea~ 
son to do so, the highest of his preferment being raking in 
the lowest sinks of vice and misery. I should think tt a 
nobler and less nauseous employ ment to be one of the staf& 
officers that conduct the nocturnal weddings. His happy 
constitution (even when he had, with great pains, half 
molished it) made him forget every thing when he was be- 








* She married Augustus Henry, Earl of Euston, Jan. 29, 1756, 
who succeeded his crandfather as Duke of Grafton in May, 1757. 

¢ Augustus eorl of Berkley died Jan. 9, 1755, leaving two sone 
and two daug! 
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fore a venison pasty, or over a flask of champaign; and 1 | 
am persuaded he has known more happy moments than | 
any prince upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rap- 
ture with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was 
starving in a garret. There was a great similitude between 
his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. He had the 
advantage both in learning, and, in my opinion, genius ; they 
both agreed in wanting money in spite of ail their friends, 
and would have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had been 
@s extensive as their imagination; yet each of them was 
so formed for happiness, it is a pity he was not immortal. 
I have heard the Cry; and if I would write in the style to 
be admired by good Lord Orrery, I would tell you, ‘ The 
Cry’ made me ready to cry, and the * Art of Tormenting,’ 
tormented me very much, I take them to be Sally Field- 
ing’s, and also the Female Quixote: the plan of that is 
pretty, but ill executed: on the contrary, the fable of the 
Cry 1s the most absurd I ever saw, but the sentiments ge- 
nerally just; and I think, if well dressed, would make a 
better body of ethics than Bolingbroke’s. Her inventing 
new words, that are neither more harmonious or significant 
than those already in use, is intolerable. The most edifying 
om of the Journey to Lisbon, is the history of the kitten: 

was the more touched by it, having a few days before 
found one, in deplorable circumstances, in a neighborin, 
vineyard, I did not only relieve her present wants wi 
some excellent milk, but had her put into a clean basket, 
and brought to my own house, where she has lived ever 
since very comfortably. 

I desire to have Fielding’s sthumous works, with his 
Memoirs of Jonathan Wild, and Journey to the next World ; 
also, the Memoirs of Versorand,a man of pleasure, and 
those of a young lady. You will call this trash, trumpery, 
&c. Ican assure you I was more entertained by G. Ea. 
wards than H. St. John, of whom you have sent me dupli- 
cates. I see new story books with the same pleasure your 
eldest does a new dress, or the youngest a new baby. I thank 
God I can find play-things for my age. I am not of Cow- 
ley’s mind, that this world is— . 

A dull ill-acted comedy : 
nor of Mrs. Philip’s, that it is— 
Atoo-well acted tragedy. 


I look upon it as a very pretty farce, for those that can see it 
in that light. I confess a severe critic, that would examine 
by ancient rules, - fix many defects; but ’tis ridiculous 
to judge seriously of a puppet-show. Those that can laugh, 
and be diverted with absurdities, are the wisest spectators, be 
it of writings, actions, or people. 

The Stage Coach has some grotesque figures that amuse : 
lace it in the rank of Charlotte Summers, and perhaps it is 
y the same author. f am pleased with Sir Herald for re- 

cording a generous action of the Duke of Montague, which 
I know to be true, with some variation of circumstances. 
You should have given me akey to the invisible Spy, parti- 
cularly to the catalogue of books in it. I know not whether 
the conjugal happiness of the Duke of B*¥***d is intended 
2s a compliment or an irony. 

This letter is as long and as dull as any of Richardson’s, 
I am ashamed of it, notwithstanding my maternal privilege 
of being tiresome. 

T return many thanks to Lord Bute for the china, which I 
am sure I shall be very fond of, —— I have not yet seenit. 
I wish for three of Pinchbec’s watches, shagreen cases, and 
enamelled dial-plates. When I left England, they were five 

ineas each. You may imagine they are for presents ; one 
for my doctor, who is exactly Parson Adams, in another pro- 
fession, and the others for two priests, to whom I have some 
obligations. 

This Richardson is a strange fellow. I heartily despise 
him, and eagerly read him, nay, sob over his works in a 
most scandalous manner. The two first tomes of Clarissa 
touched me, as being very resembling to my maiden days; 
and I find in the pictures of Sir Thomas Grandison and his 
lady, what I have heard of my mother, and seen of my 
father. 

This letter 1s grown (I know not how) into an immeasur- 
able length, I answer it to my conscience as a just judg. 
ment on you, for the shortness of yours. Remember my 
unalterable maxim—where we love we have always some- 
thing to say: consequently my pen never tires when express- 
ing to you the thoughts of your most affectionate mother, 

M. Wort ey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CHILD, Lauvere, March 5, N.S. 1756. 

I map the happiness of a letter from your father last post, 
by which I find you are in good health, though I have not 
heard from you for a long time. This frequent interruption 
of our correspondence is a great uneasiness to me: I charge 
it on the neglect or irregularity of the post. I sent you a let- 
ter by Mr. Anderson a great while ago, to which I never had 
any answer: neither have I ever heard from him since, 
though I am fully persuaded he has wrote concerning some 
little commissions I gave him. I should be very sorry if he 
thought I neglected to thank him for his civilities. I desire 
Lore Bute would inquire about him, I saw him in company 
with a very co pupil, who seemed to me a promising 

uth. I wish he would fall in love with my grand-daughter. 

dare say you laugh at this early design of providing for her: 
take it as a mark of affection for youand yours, which is with- 
out any mixture of self-interest, since, with my age and infir- 
mnities, there is little probability of my living to see them esta- 
blished. I no more expect to arrive at the age of the Duchess 
of Marlborough than to that of Methusalem ; neither do I de- 








sire it. I have long thought myself useless to the world. I 
have seen one generation pass away ; and it 1s gone, for [ 


think there are very few of those left that flourished in my 
youth, You will Bears 2 call these melancholy reflections : 
they are not so, There isa quietafter the abandoning of pur- 
suits, something like the rest that follows a laboriousday. I 
tell you this for your comfort. It was formerly a terrifying 
view to me, that I should one day be an old woman. I now 
find that nature has provided pleasures for every state. Those 
are only unhappy a ty will not be contented with what she 
gives, but strive to break through her !aws, by affecting a per- 
petuity of youth, which appears to me as little desirable at 
present as the babies do to you, that were the delight of your 
infancy. I am at the end of my paper which shortens the 
sermon. M., Worttey. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
enice, March 27, 1756. 

I HAVE received but this morning the first box of china 
Lord Bute has been so obliging to send me. I am quite 
charmed with it, but wish you had sent in it the note of the 
contents ; it has been so long deposited, that it is not impos- 
sible some diminution may have happened. Every —— 
comes from England is precious to me, to the very hay that is 
employed in packing: I should be glad to know any thing that 
could be an agreeable return from hence. There are many 
things I could send ; but they are either contraband, or the cus- 
toms would cost more than they are worth. IfI look out fora 
picture; the few that are in this part of Italy are those that re- 
main in families, where they are entailed, and I might as well 
pretend to send you a palace. 1 am extremely pleased with 
the account you gave of your father’s health. I have wrote to 
desire his consent in the disposal of poor Lady Oxford’s le- 
gacy ; I do not doubt obtaining it. It has been both my inte- 
rest and my duty to study his character, and I can say, with 
truth, I never knew any man so capable of a generous action. 

A late adventure here makes a great noise from the rank of 
the people concerned : the Marchioness Licinia Bentivoglio, 
who was heiress of one branch of the Martinenghi, and brought 
ten thousand gold sequins to her husband, and the expecta- 
tion of her father’s estate, three thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, the most magnificent palace in Brescia (finer than 
any in London), another in the country, and many other ad- 
vantages of woods, plate, jewels, &c. The Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, his uncle, thought he could not choose better, though 
his nephew might certainly have chose among all the Italian 
ladies, being descended from the sovereigns of Bologna, ac- 
tually a grandee of Spain, a noble Venetian, and in the pos- 
session of twenty-five thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
with immense wealth in palaces, furniture, absolute do- 
minion in some of his land, The girl was pretty, and the 
match was with the satisfaction of both families ; but she 
brought with her sucha diabolical temper, and such Luciferan 
pride, that neither husband, relations, or servants, had ever 
a moment’s peace with her. After about eight years’ warfare, 
she eloped one fair morning, and took refuge in Venice, leav- 
ing her two daughters, the eldest scarce six years old, to the 
care of the exasperated marquis. Her father was so angry 
at her extravagant conduct, that he would not for some time 
receive her into his house; but, after some months, and 
much solicitation, parental fondness prevailed, and she re- 
mained with him ever since, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
her husband, who tried kindness, submission, and threats, to 
no purpose, The cardinal came twice to Brescia, her own 
father joined his entreaties, nay jus holiness wrote a letter 
with his own hands, and made use of the church authority, but 
he found it harder to reduce one woman than ten heretics. 
She was inflexible, and lived ten years in this state of repro- 
bation. Her father died last winter, and left her his m 
estate for life, and afterwards to her children. Her eldest 
was now marriageable, and disposed of to the nephew of Car- 
dinal Valentino Gonzagua, first minister at Rome. She 
would neither appear at the wedding, nor take the least no- 
tice of a dutiful letter sent by the bride. The old cardina! 
(who was passionately fond of his illustrious name) was so 
much touched with the apparent extinction of it, that it was 
thought to have hastened his death. She continued in the 
enjoyment of her ill-humor, living in great splendor, though 
almost solitary, having, by some impertinence or other, dis- 
gusted all her acquaintance, till about a month ago, when her 
woman brought her a basin of broth, which she usually drank 
in her bed. She took a few spoonfuls of it, and then cried 
out, it was sp bad it was impossible to endure it. Her cham- 
bermaids were so used to hear her exclamations, that they 
ate it up very comfortably ; they were both seized with the 
same pangs, and died the next day. She sent for physicians, 
who judged her poisoned; but, as she had taken a small 
quantity, by the help of antidotes she recovered, yet is still in 
a languishing condition. Her cook was examined, and rack- 
ed, eras protesting entire innocence, and swearing he had 
made the soup in the same manner he was accustomed. You 
may imagine the noise of this affair; she loudly accused her 
husband, it being the interest of no other person to wish her 
out of the world: he resides at Ferrara (about which the 

greatest part of his lands lie), and was soon informed of this 
accident. He sent doctors to her, whom she would not see, 
sent vast alms to all the convents to pray for her health, and 
ordered a number of masses to be said in every church of 
Brescia and Ferrara, He sent letters to the senate at Ve- 
nice, and published manifestoes in all the capital cities, in 





which he professes his affection for her, and abhorrence of | 


any attempt against her, and has a cloud of witnesses that he 
never gave her the least reason of complaint, and even since 
her leaving him has always spoken of her with kindness, and 
courted her return. He is said to be remarkably sweet tem- 
pered, and has the best character of any man of quality in 
this country. Ifthe death of her womendid not seem to con- 
firm it, her accusation would gain credit with nobody. She is 
certainly very sincere in it herself, being so persuaded he has 


| 
| 


—— 


resolved her death, that she dare not take the air, apprehend. 
ing to be assassinated, and has imprisoned herself in her 
chamber, where she will neither eat nor drink any thing that 
she does not see tasted by all her servants. The physicians 
now say, that perhaps the poison might fall into the broth ac. 
cidentally ; I confess I do not perceive the possibility of it, 
As to the cook suffering the rack, it is a mere jest, where peo. 
ple have money e to bribe the executioner. I decide 

ing ; but such is the present destiny of a lady, who would 
have been one of Richardson’s heroines, having never been 
suspected of the least gallantry ; hating, and being hated uni. 
versally ; of a most noble spirit, it being proverbial— as 
proud as the Marchioness Licinia.’ 

I am afraid I have tired you with my long story : I thought 
it singular enough to amuse you. I believe your censure will 
be different from that of the ladies here, who all range them. 
selves in the party of the Marquis Guido. They say he isa 
handsome man, little past forty, and would easily find a se. 


cond wife, notwithstanding the suspicion raised on this occa- 
sion. Many customs, and some laws, are as extraordinary 
here as the situation of the capital. 


I would write to Lord Bute to thank him, if I did not think 
it would be giving him trouble. I have not less gratitude ; J 
desire you would assure him of it, and that I am to you both 
Your most affectionate er, 
M. Wort ey. 


To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
London, 1756, 

Yours of the 8th of March came hither on the 28th, which 
is the time in which letters usually pass between London and 
Venice. I bundle up all your letters, and keep a list of the 
dates of what I send you: so that I cannot mistake as to 
either. I do not remember that any letter sent to me from 
a foreign country, beside yours, ever miscarried. As to 
those I send abroad, I always send two servants with them 
to the post; so that I do not trust to one servant’s honesty ; 
and the officer of the post sees that there is evidence of the 
delivery ; so that his neglect or fraud may easily appear, 
This method is taken by all foreign ministers of state, * 

I have now something to mention that I believe will be 
agreeable to you: I mean some particulars relating to Lord 
Bute, which you have not learned from the prints, nor from 
our minister at Venice. He stood higher in the late Prince 
of Wales’s favor than any man. His attendance was frequent 
at Leicester-house, where this young prince has resided, and 
since his father’s death has continued without intermission, 
till new officers were to be placed about him. It is said that 
another person was designed to be groom of the stole; but 
that the prince’s earnest request was complied with in my 
lord’s favor. It is supposed that the governors, preceptors, 
&c. who were before about him, will - now set aside, and 
that my lord is his principal adviser. It is not easy to express 
how well-bred and reasonable the prince always appears at 
his public levee, which is every Thursday, and on all other 
occasions. The King of France and the Empress of Ger- 
many always show th Ives to great advantage ; this 
young prince’s behavior is equal to that of either of them. He 
is supposed to know the true state of this country, and tu 
have the best inclinations to do all in his power to make it 
flourish. 

These appearances do much honor to my lord ; and the 
continuance of his favor is, I believe, wished by all that are 
unconnected with some of those who have been ministers of 
state. E. Wortiey Monraev. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuitp, were, May 30, 1756. 

I senr you a long letter very lately, and enclosed one to 
Lady Jane. I fear I cannot prevail on Mr. Prescot to take 
care of my letters; if he shuuld do it, I beg you would be very 
porn oe a him ; remember civility costs nothing, and buys’ 
every thing; your daughters should engrave that maxim in 
their hearts. 

Lam sorry Sir William Lowther* died unmarried ; he my 4 
to have left some of his breed, which are almost extinct : 
died unluckily for his acquaintance, though 1 think fortunate- 
ly for himself, being yet ignorant of the ingratitude and vile- 
ness of mankind. He knew not what it was to lament mis- 

laced obligations, and thought himself blessed in many 
friends, whom a short time would have shown to be worthless, 
mercenary, designing scoundrels. The most tender disposi- 
tion grows callous by miserable experience : I look upon it as 
the reason why so many old “a leave immense wealth, in 
a lump, to heirs they neither love nor esteem ; and others, 
like Lord S****n, leave it at random, to they know not who. 
He was not a covetous man, but had seen so little merit and 
was so well acquainted with the vices of mankind, I be- 
lieve he thought there was none among them deserved 
any particular distinction. I have passed a long life, and may 
say, with truth, have endeavored to purchase friends > acci- 
dent has put it in my power to confer great benefits, yet I 
never met with any return, nor indeed any true affection, but 
from dear lady Oxford, who owed me nothing. Did not these 
considerations restrain natural generosity, I am of opinion 
we should see many Sir William Lowther’s ; neither is it say- 
ing much in favor of the human heart: it is certain that 
highest gratification of vanity is found in bestowing; but, when 
we plainly foresee being exposed by it to insults, nay, per 
haps, abuses, which are often liberally dispersed, by those 
who wish to hide that they are obliged, we abandon the plea- 
sure rather than suffer the consequence. The first shocks 














* Sir William Lowther, who died in 1756, bequeathed 100,000. 
in legacies to his several friends with whom he was chiefly asso- 
ciated. The censure which thie letter passes on his friends is #& 
vere, but just and well-founded. 
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received from this conduct of protesting friends are felt very 
severely. I now expect them, and they affect me with no 
more surprise than rain afier sunshine. The little good I do 
is scattered with a sparing hand, against my inclination ; but 
Inow know the necessity of managing the hopes of others, as 
the only links that bind attachment, or even secure us from 
injuries. Was it possible for me to elevate any body from 
the station in which they are born, I now would not do it: 
perhaps it is rebellion against that Providence that has placed 
them there ; all we ought to do is to endeavor to make them 
easy in the rank assigned them. 

Thope you will not forget to send me the bill of lading, 
without which I may chance to lose the box, which is very 
precious to, my dear child, 

Your most affectionate mother, 


To the Countess of Bute. 
_Dear Cuixp, Venice, Nov. 8, 1756. 

You are extremely good totake so much care of my trifling 
commissivns in the midst of so many important occupations. 
You judged very right on the subject of Mr. W. I saw him 
ofien both at Florence and Genoa, and you may believe I 
know him. I am not surprised at the character of poor 
Charles F***’s son. The epithet of fair and foolish belong- 
ing to the whole family; and, as he was over-persuaded to 
marry an ugly woman, I suppose his offspring may have lost 
the beauty, but retained the fol in full bloom. Colonel Ot- 
vay, pers 4 brother to Lady Bridget’s spouse, came hither 
with Lord Mandeville ; he told me that she has a daughter 
with the perfect figure of Lady Winchelsea. I wish she may 
meet with as good friends as I was to her aunt; but I won't 
trouble you with old stories. I have, indeed, my head so full 
of one, that I hardly know what to say about it. “Lam advised 
to tell it you, though [ had resolved not to do it. [ leave it 
to your prudence to act as you think proper; commonly 
speaking, silence and neglect are the best answer to defama- 
tun, but this is a case so peculiar, that I am persuaded it 
never happened to any but myself. 

Some few months before Lord William Hamilton married, 
there popeeres a foolish song, said to be wrote by a poetical 
es lady, who I really think wa: the character of Lady Ara- 
bella,in the Female Quixote (without the beauty) ; you mav 
imagine such a conduct, at court, made him superlativel 
ridiculous. Lady Delawar, a woman of great merit, with 
whom I lived in much intimacy, showed this fine performance 
tome; we were very merry in supposing what answer Lord 
William would make to these passionate addresses; she bid 
me to say something for a poor man, who had nothing to say 
for himself. I wrote extempore on the back of the song, some 
stanzas, that went perfecily well to the tune. She promised 
they should never appear as mine, and faithfully kept her 
word. By what accident they have failen into the hands of 
that thing Dodsley* I know not, but he has printed them as 
addressed, by me, to the last man I should have addressed 
them to, and my own words as to his answer. I do not be- 
lieve either Job or Socrates ever had such a provocation. 
You will tell me, it cannot hurt me with any acquaintance I 
ever had: it is true; but it is an excellent piece of scandal 
for the same sort of people that propagate, with success, that 
your nurse left her estate, husband, and family, to go with me 
to England ; and, that then I turned her to starve, after de- 
frauding her of God knows what. I thank God witches are 
out of fashion, or I should expect to have it deposed, by seve- 
ral credible witnesses, that I had been seen flying through the 
air on a broomestick, &c. To , 

_ Tam really sick with vexation, but ever your most affec- 
tionate mother, M. Worttey. 


M. Worttey. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuixp, * Parua, Dec, 28, 1756. 

I REcEIVED yours, of November 29th, with great plea- 
sure, some days before I had the box of books, and am 
highly delighted with the snuff-box: that manufacture is at 
present as much in fashion at Venice, as at London. In 
general, all the shops are full of English merchandise, and 

ey boast of every thing as coming from London, in the 
same style as they used to do from Paris. I was shown a 
set of furniture, of their own invention, in a taste entirely 
New ; it consists of eight large arm chairs, the same number 
of sconces, a table, and prodigious mirror, all of glass. It 
is impossible to imagine their beauty: they deserve to be 
placed in a prince’s dressing-room, or grand cabinet; the 
price demanded is 400/. They would he a very proper de- 
coration for the apartment of a prince so young and beauti- 
ful as ours. ¢ 4 

The present ministry promises better counsels than have 
been followed in my time, Iam extremely clad to hear 
the continuation of your father’s health, and that you follow 
his advice, I am really persuaded (without any dash of 
partiality) no man understands the interest of England bet- 
ter, or has it more at heart. I am obliged to him for 
whatever he does for you. I will not indulge myself in 
troubling you with long letters or commissions, when you 
are charged with so much business at home and abroad ; I 
shall only repeat the Turkish maxim, which I think includes 
all that is necessary in a court life; ‘Caress the favorites, 
avoid the unfortunate, and trust nobody.’ You may think 
the Second rule ill-natured; melancholy experience has 
convinced me of all the ill consequence of mistaking distress 

merit; there is no mistake more productive of evil. 











* Dodsley’s Collection of Poems was published in three vo- | 


lumes in 1748, The fourth volume appeared in 1749, 1 i 
8 in 1748, , f n 1749, and the fift 
and sixth in 1756. In the sixth valanh, p. 230, the dialogue (if : 
may be so called) between Sir William Young and Lady Mary is 
Printed, and very erroneously applied. r 
tHis majesty George III. 








I could add many arguments to enforce this truth, but will 
not tire your patience. 

I intend to correspond with Lady J. I confess I was 
much pleased with her little letter; and, supposing Lady 
M. is commenced fine lady, she may have no leisure to 
read or answer an old grandmother's letters. I presume 
Lady J. is to play least in sight till her sister is disposed of : 
if she loves writing, it may be an employment not disagree- 
able to herself, and will be extremely grateful to me. 

gratulate my grand-daughters on being born in an 
age so much enlightened timents are certainly ex- 
— silly, and only qualify young people to be the bub- 
bles of all their acquaintance. I donot doubt but that the 
frequency of assemblies has introduced a more enlarged 
way of thinking. It is a kind of public education, which I 
have always thought as necessasy for girls as boys. A 
woman married at five-and-twenty, from under the eye of 
a strict parent, is commonly as ignorant as she was at five ; 
and no more capable of avoiding the snares, or struggling 
with the dificulties, she must infallibly meet with in the 
commerce of the world. The knowledge of mankind (the 
most useful of all knowledge) can only be acquired by con- 
versing with them. Books are so far from giving that in- 
struction, that they fill the head with a set of wrong notions, 
from whence springs « tribe of Clarissas, Harriets, &c. 
Yet such was the method of education when 1 was in Eng- 
land, which I had it in my power to correct. 

M. Worttey. 











To the Countess of Bute. 
vere, June 10, 1757. 

Ir is very true, my dear child, we cannot now mantain a 
fa:nily with the product of a flock; though I do not doubt 
the present sheep afford as much wool and milk as any of 
their ancestors, and ’tis certain our natural wants are not 
more numerous than formerly; but the world is past its 
infancy, and will no longer be contented with spoon-meat. 
‘Time has added great improvements, but those very im- 
provements have introduced a train of artificial necessities, 
A collective body of men make a gradual progress in un- 
derstanding, like that of a single individua!. When I re- 
flect on the vast increase of useful, as well as speculative 
knowledge the last three hundred years have produced, and 
that the peasants of this age have more conveniences than 
the first eraperors of Rome had any notion of, I imagine we 
are now arrived at that period which auswers to fifteen. 
I cannot think we are older, when [ recollect the many pal- 
pable follies which are still (almost) universally a 
in: I place that of war as senseless as the boxing of school- 
boys, and whenever we come to man’s estate (perhaps a 
thousand years hence) I do not doubt it will appear as ridi- 
cnlous as the pranks of unlucky lads. Several discoveries 
will then be made, and several truths made clear, of which 
we have now no more idea, than the ancients hd of the 
circulation of the blood, or the optics of Sir Isarc Newton, 

You will believe me in a very dull humor wien I fili my 
letter with such whims, and indeed so Tam. I have just 
received the news of Sir J. Gray’s departure, and am ex- 
ceedingly vexed I did not know of his designed journey. I 
suppose he would have carried my token ;* and no-v [ uiter- 
ly despair of an opportuaity of sending it, and therefore en- 
close a note, on Child, for the value of it. 

When you see Lady Rich pray do not fail to present ny 
thanks and compliments. I desire the same ‘9 every body 
that thinks it worth while to inquire after me. You mertion 
a Colonel Rich as her son; I thought he had been kil.ed in 
Scotland. You see my entire ignorance of vii Enylish af 
fairs, and consequently whatever you tell me of my soqueint- 
ance has the merit of novelty to me, who correspond with 
nobody but yourself and Lady Oxford, whose retirement and 
ill health does not permit her to send me much news, 

I expect a letter of thanks from my grand-daughter. I 
wrote to my grandmother long before herage. I desire you 
would not see it, being willing to judge of her gonius. ! 
know I shal! read it with some partiality, which [ cannot 
avoid to all that is yours, as I am your most affectionate mo- 
ther, M. Wortiey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Padua, Sept. 5, 1757. 

I wrote to you very lately, my dear child, in answer to 
that letter Mr. Hamilton brought me : he was so obliging to 
come on purpose from Venice to deliver it, as I believe I 
told you: but I am so highly delighted with this, dated Au- 
gust 4, giving an account of your little colony, I cannot help 
setting pen to paper, to tell you the melancholy joy I had in 
reading it. You would have laughed to see the old fool weep 
over it. I now find that age, when it does not harden the 
heart and sour the temper, naturally returns to the milky 
disposition of infancy. ‘Time has the same effect on the 
mind as on the face. The predominant passion, the strong- 
est feature, becomes more conspicuous from the others retir- 
ing; the various views of life are abandoned, from want of 
ability to preserve them, as the fine complexion is lost in 
wrinkles; but, as surely as a large nose grows larger, and a 
wide mouth wider, the tender child in your —— will be a 
tender old woman, though, perhaps, reason may have res- 
trained the appearance of it, till the mind, relaxed, is no long- 
er capable of concealing its weakness ; for weakness it 1s to 
indulge any attachment at a period of life when we are sure 
to part with life itself, at a very shortwarning. According to 
the good English proverb, young people may die, but old 
must. You see I am very industrious in finding comfort to 
myself in my exit, and to guard, as long as I can, against 











* Lady Mary sent a present annually to one of her grand. 
children. 


| the peevishness which makes age miserable in itself, and 
contemptible to others. T'is surprising to me, that, with the 
most inoffensive conduct, I should meet enemies, when [ 
— be envied for any thing, and have pretensions to no- 
thing. 

Is it possible the old Colonel Duncombe I knew, should be 
Lord Feversham, and married to a young wife ? As to Lord 
Ranelagh, I confess it must be a very bitter draught to sub- 
mit to take his name, but his lady has had a short purgatory, 
and now enjoys affluence with a man she likes, who I am 
told, is a man of merit, which [ suppose she thinks prefer- 
able to Lady Selina’s nursery. Here are no old people in 
this country, neither in dress or gallantry. 1 know only my 
friend Antonio,* who is true to the memory of his adored 
lady ; her picture is always in his sight, he talks of her 
in the style of pastor fido. I believe I owe his favor to hav- 
ing shown him her miniature, by Rosalba, which I bought 
at London ; perhaps you remember it in my little collection ; 
he is really a man of worth and sense. Hearing it reported, 
I need not say by whom, that my retirement was owing to 
having lost all my money at play, at Avignon, he sent pri- 
vately for my chief servant, and desired him to tell him natu- 
rally if I was in any distress; and not only offered, but press- 
ed, him to lay 3000. sequins on my toilet. I don’t believe I 
could borrow that sum without good security, among my great 
relations. I thank God I had no occasion to make use of 
this generosity ; but I am sure you will agree with me, that [ 
ought never to forget the obligation, I could give some other 
instances, in which he has shown his friendship, in protecting 
me from ‘mortifications, invented by those that ought to have 
assisted me ; but ’tis a long tiresome st You will be sur- 
prised to hear ou does not yet know these circum- 
stances ; he arrived at Venice but a fewdays before I left it ; 
and, promising me to come to Padua, at the fair, I thought I 
should have time sufficient to tell him my history. Indeed I 
was in hopes he would have accepted my invitation of lodg- 
ing in my house ; but his multiplicity o affairs hindered him 
from coming atall. ’Tis ts few days since that he made 
me a visit, in company with Mr. Hamulton, before whom I 
did not think it proper to speak my complaints. They are 
now gone to drink the waters at Vicenza; when they return, 
I intend removing to Venice, and then shall relate my grie~ 
vances, which I have more reason to do than ever. I have 
tired you with this disagreeable subject: I will release you, 
and please myself, in repeating the assurance of my being 
ever, while I have a being, your most affectionate mother, 

. WorTLEY. 

My dear child, do not think of reversing nature by making 
me presents. I would send you all my jewels and my toilet, 
if I knew how to convey them, though they are in some mea- 
sure necessary in this country, where it would be, perhaps, 
reported [ had pawned them, if they did not sometimes make 
their appearance. I know not how to send commissions for 
things I never saw ; nothing of price I would have, as I would 
not new furnish an inn [ was on the point of leaving, for such 
is this world to me, Though china is in such high estimation 
here, I have sometimes an inclination to desire your father to 
send me the two large jars, that stood in the windows at 
Cavendish-square. [Lam sure he don’t value them, and be- 
lieve they would be of no use to you. I bought them at an 
auction, for two guineas, before the Duke of Argyle’s exam~ 
ple had made all china more or less fashionable. 





To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuitp, Louvere, Sept. W, 1757. 

Loxp Bote has been so obliging as to let me know your 
safe delivery, and the birth of another daughter :f a | she 
be as meritorious in your eyes as you are inmine! I can 
wich nothing better to you both, ay I have some re- 
proaches to make you. Daughter! daughter! don’t call 
names ; you are always abusing my pleasures, which is what 
no mortal will bear. Trash, lumber, sad stuff, are the titles 
you give to my favorite amusement. IfT called a white staff 
a stick of wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the ensigns of 
iilustrious orders colored strings, this may be philosophically 
true, but would be very ill received. We have all our play- 
things; happy are they that can be contented with those they 
can obtain: those hours are spent in the wisest manner, that 
can easiest shade the ills of life, and are the least productive 
of ill consequences. I think my time better employed in 
reading the adventures of imaginary people, than the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who passed the latter years of her life in 
paddling with her. will, and contriving schemes of plaguing 
some, and extracting praise from others, to no purpose ; 
eternally disappointed, and eternally fretting. The active 
scenes are over at my age. I indulge, with all the art I can, 
my taste for reading. If I would confine it to valuable books, 
they are almost as rare as valuable men. I must be content 
with what I can find. As I approach a second childhood, I 
endeavor to enter into the pleasures of it. Your youngest son 
is, perhaps, at this very moment riding on a poker, with great 
delight, not at all regretting that it is not a gold one, and 
much less wishing it an Arabian horse, which he could not 
know how to manage. I am reading an idle tale, not expect~ 
ing wit or truth in it, and am very glad it is not metaphysics 
to puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead my opinion: he 
fortifies his health by exercise ; [ calm my years by oblivion. 
The methods may appear low to busy people ; but if he im- 
proves his strength, and I forget my infirmities, we both at- 
iain very desirable ends. , 

I have not heard from your father of a long time. TI hope 
he is well, because you do not mention him. 

I am ever, dear child, 
Your most affectionate mother. 
M. Worrtey. 


—————— 


¢ Lady Louisa Stewart. 








* Mocenigo. 
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To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cup, Louvere, Oct. 20, 1757. 

{ wave read over Richardson—he sinks horridly in his 
third volume (he does so in his story of Clarisss_ . When he 
talks of Italy, it is plain he is no better acquainted with it 
than he is with the kingdom of Mancomingo. He might have 
made his Sir Charles’s amour with Clementina begin in a 
convent, where the pensioners sometimes take great liber- 
ties ; but that such familiarity should be permitted in her fa- 
ther’s house, is as repugnant to custom, as it would be in 
London for a young won Ho dance on the ropes at Bartholo~ 
mew fair: neither does his hero behave to her in a manner 
suitable to his nice notions, It was impossible a discerning 
man should not see her passion early enough to check it, if 
he had really designed it, His conduct puts me in mind of 
some ladies I have known, who could never find out a mau to 
be in love with them, let him do or say what he would, till he 
made a direct attempt; and then they were so surprised, I 
warrant you! nor do I approve Sir Charles's offered com- 
promise (as he calls it). There must be a great indifference 
as to religion on both sides, to make so strict a union as mar- 
riage tolerable between people of such distinct persuasions. 
He seems to think women have no souls, by agreeing so easi- 
ly that his daughters should be educated in bigotry and idol- 
atry. You will perhaps think this last a hard word ; yet itis 
not difficult to prove, that either the papists are guilty of idol- 
atry, or the pagans never were so. You may see in Lucian. 
(in his vindication of his images), that they did not take their 
statues to be real gods, but only the representations of them. 
The same doctrine may be found in Plutarch ; and it is all the 
modern priests have to say in excuse for their worshipping 
wood and stone, though they cannot deny, at the same ume, 
that the vulgar are apt to confound that distinction. I always, 
if possible, avoid controversial disputes : whenever I cannot 
do it, they are very short. I ask my adversary if he believes 
the Scripture ? me that is answered, affirmatively, their 
church may be proved, by a child of ten years old, contradic- 
tory to it, in their most important points. My second ques- 
tion is, if they think St. Peter and St. Paul knew the true 
Christian religion? The constant reply is, O yes. Then, say 
I, purgatory, transubstantiation, invocation of saints, adora- 
tion of the Virgin, relics (of which they might have had a cart 
load), and observation of Lent, is no part of it, since they 
neither taught nor practised any of these things. Vows of 
celibacy are not more contrary to nature, than to the positive 
precept of St. Paul. He mentions a very common case, in 
which people are obliged, by conscience, to marry. No mor- 
tals can promise that case shall never be theirs, which de- 
pends on the disposition of the body as much as a fever; and 

tis as reasonable to engage never to feel the one as the 
other. He tells us, the marks of the Holy Spirit are charity, 
humility, truth, and long suffering. Can any thing be more 
uncharitable than damning eternally so many millions for not 
believing what they never heard? or prouder than calling 
their head a Vice-god? Pious frauds are avowedly permit- 
ted, and persecution applauded: these maxims cannot be 
dictated by the = of peace, which is so warmly preached 
in the gospel. The creeds of the apostles, and council of 
Nice, do not speak of the mass, or real presence, as articles 
of belief; and Athanasius asserts, whosoever believes accord- 
ing to them shall be saved. Jesus Christ, in answer to the 
lawyer, bids him love God above all things, and his neighbor 
as himself, as all that is necessary to salvation. When 
he describes the last judgment, he does not examine what 
sect, or what church, men were of, but how far they had 
been beneficial to mankind. Faith cannot determine re- 
ward or punishment, being involuntary, and only the con- 
sequence of conviction: we do not believe what we please, 
but what appears to us with the face of truth. As I do 
not mistake exclamation, invective, or ridicule, for argue 
ment, I never recriminate on the lives of their popes and 
cardinals, when they urge the character of Henry the 
Eighth ; I only answer, good actions are often done by 
ill men through interested motives, and ’tis the common 
method of Providence to bring good out of evil: history, 
both sacred and profane, furnishes many examples of it. 
, When they tell me I have forsook the worship of my ances- 
tors, I say I have had more ancestors Heathen than Chris- 
tian, and my faith is certainly ancienter than theirs, since I 
have added nothing to the practice of the primitive profes- 
sors of Christianity. As to the prosperity or extent of the 
dominion of the church, which Cardinal ‘Bellarmin counts 
among the proofs of its orthodoxy, the Mahometans, who 
have larger —- aud have made a quicker progress, have 
a better plea for the visible protection of heaven. If the 
‘fopperies of their religion were only fopperies, they ought to 
be complied with, wherever it is established, like any nidicu- 
lous dress in fashion ; but I think them impieties; their de- 
votions are a scandal to humanity from their nonsense; the 
mercenary deceits and barbarous tyranny of their ecclesias- 
ties, inconsistent with moral honesty. If they object to the 
diversity of our sects as a mark of reprobation, I desire them 
to consider, that that objection has equal force against Chris- 
tianity in general. When they thunder with the names of 
fathers and councils, they are surprised to find me as well 
(often better) acquainted with them, than themselves. I 
show them the variety of their doctrines, their violent eon- 
tests and various factions, instead of that union they boast 
of. I have never been attacked a second time in any of the 
towns where I have resided, and perhaps shall never be so 
again after my last battle, which was with an old priest, a 
Jearned man, particularly esteemed as a mathematician, and 
who has a head and a heart as warm as poor Whiston’s. 
‘When I first came hither, he visited me every day, and 
talked of me every where with such violent praise, that, had 
we been young people, God knows what would have been 
said. I have always the advantage of being quite calm on 











a subject which they cannot talk of without heat. He desir- 
ed I would put on paper what I had said. I immediately 
wrote one side of a sheet, leaving the other for his answer. 
He carried it with him, promising to bring it the next day, 
since which time I have never seen it, though I have often 
demanded it, being ashamed of my defective Italian. I fan- 
cy he sent it to his friend the Arc a of Milan. I have 
given over asking for it, as a desperate debt. He still visits 
me, but seldom, and in a cold sort of a way. When | have 
found disput less r ted, I have sometimes taken 
pleasure in raising their hopes by my concessions: they are 
charmed when I agree with them in the number of the sa- 
craments ; but pa) were disappointed when I explain my- 
self by saying the word sacrament is not to be found either 
in Old or New Testament; and one must be very igno- 
rant not to know it is taken from the listing oath of the Ro- 
man soldiers, and means nothing more than a solemn, irrevo- 
cable engagement. Parents vow, in infant baptism, to 
educate their children in the Christian religion, which they 
take upon themselves by confirmation; the Lord’s supper is 
frequently renewing the same oath, Ordination and matri- 
mony are solemn vows of a diffe ind ; jon in- 
cludes a vow of revealing all we know, and reforming what 
is amiss: extreme unction, the last vow, that we have lived 
in the faith we were baptized : in this sense they are all sa- 
craments, As to the mysteries preached since, they were 
allinvented long after, and some of them repugnant to the 
primitive institution, This digression has carried me far 
from my criticism, You will laugh at my making any, on a 
work below examination. It may be of use to my grand- 
daughters. I am persuaded Richardson is a favorite author 
in all the nurseries in England, and has done much harm in 
the boarding-schools, therefore ought to have his absurdities 
detected. You will think me angry with him for repeating a 
saying of mine, accompanied with a description of my per- 
son, which resembles me as much as one of the giants in 
Guildhall, and plainly shows he never saw me in his life. In- 
deed, I think, after being so many years dead and buried, I 
might be suffered to enjoy the ri hiof the departed, and rest 
in peace. I cannot guess how len possibly have incurred 
his indignation, except he takes for truth the literary corres- 
pondence between me and the Mrs. Argens, whom I never 
saw, and who, with many high compliments, have attributed 
to me sentiments that never came into my head, and among 
them a criticism on Pamela, who is, however, more favorably 
treated than she deserves. 

The book of letters I mention never came to my hands till 
some time afier it was printed, accidentally at Thoulouse. I 
have need of all my heen »hy on these occasions; though 
they happen so often, I ought to be accustomed to them. 
When I print, I submit to be answered, and criticised ; but 
as I never did, ’tis hard to be abused for other people’s fol- 
lies. A light thing said in gay company, should not be 
called upon for a serious defence, capecialy when it injures 
nobody. It is certain there are as many marriages as ever. 
Richardson is so eager for the multiplication of them, I sup- 
pose he is some parish curate, whose chief profit depends on 
weddings and christenings. He is not a man-midwife ; for 
he would be better skilled in physic than to think fits and 
madness any ornament to the Characters of his heroines : 
though this Sir Charles had no thoughts of marrying Cle- 
mentina till she had lost her wits, and the divine Clarissa 
never acted prudently till she was in the same condition, and 
then very wisely desired to be carried to Bedlam, which is 
really all that is to be done in that case. Madness is as 
much a corporeal distemper as the gout or asthma, never 
occasioned by affliction, or to be cured by the enjoyment of 
extravagant wishes. Passion may indeed bring on a fit, but 
the disease is lodged in the blood, and it is not more ridicu- 
lous to attempt to relieve the gout by an embroidered slipper, 
than to restore reason by the gratification of wild desires, 

Richardson is as ignorant in morality as he is in anatomy, 
when he declares abusing an obliging husband, or an indul- 
gent parent, to be an innocent recreation. His Anna How 
and Charlotte Grandison are recommended as nap ted of 
charming pl try, and applauded by his saint-like dames, 
who mistake folly for wit and humor, and impudence and ill 
nature for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves like a humor- 
some child, and should have been used like one, and well 
whipped in the presence of her friendly confidante Harriet. 
Lord Halifax very justly tells his daughter, that a husband’s 
kindness is to be received by a wife, even when he is drunk, 
and though it is wrapped up in never so much impertinence, 
Charlotte acts with an ingratitude that I think too black for 
human nature, with such coarse jokes and low expressions 
as are only to be heard among the lowest class of people, 
Women of that rank often plead a right to beat their hus- 
bands, when they don’t cuckold them ; and I believe this 
author was never admitted into higher company, and should 
confine his pen to the amours of housemaids, and the con- 
versation at the steward’s table, where I imagine he has 
sometimes intruded, though oftener in the servant’s hall: yet, 
if the title be not a puff, this work has passed three editions, 
I do not forgive him his disrespect of old china, which is be- 
low nobody’s taste, since it has been the Duke of Argyle’s, 
whose understanding has never been doubted either by his 
friends or enemies. 

Richardson never had probably money enough to purchase 
any, or even a ticket for a masquerade, which gives him such 
an aversion to them; though this intended satire against 
them is very absurd on the account of his Harriet, since she 
might have been carried off in the same manner if she had 
been going from supper with her granddame. Her whole 
behavior, which he designs to be exemplary, is equally 
blameable and ridiculous. She follows the maxim of Cla- 
rissa, of declaring all she thinks to all the people she sees, 
without reflecting that in this mortal state of imperfection, 
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fig leaves are as nece: for our minds as our bodies, and 
’tus as indecent to show all we think, as all we have. He 
has no idea of the manners of high life: his old Lord M, 
talks in a style of a country justice, and his vittuous young 
ladies romp like the wenches round a maypole. Such liber. 
ties as pass between Mr. Lovelace and his cousins, are not 
to be excused by the relation. I should have been much ass 
tonished if Lord Denbigh should have offered to kiss me; 
and I dare swear Lord ‘Trentham never attempted such an 
impertinence to you. 

ith all my contempt I will take notice of one good 
thing ; I mean his project of an English monastery. It was 
a favorite scheme of mine when I was fifteen; and had [ 
then been mistress of an independent fortune, would cers 
tainly have executed it, and elected myself lady abbess, 
There would you and your ten children have been lost for 
ever. Yet such was the disposition of my early youth: so 
much was I unlike those girls that declare, if they had been 
born of the male kind they should have been great rakes, 
which is owning they have strong inclinations to 
and drinking, and want only opportunity and impunity to ex. 
ert them vigorously. 

This tedious miscellany of a letter is promised to be des 
livered into your own hand ; nay farther, that I shall have an 
account how you look, how you are dressed, and im what 
manner your room is furnished. Nothing relating to you is 
indifferent to me; and if the performance answers the en- 
gagement, it will be a vast pleasure to your most affectionate 
mother, M. Wortter. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Venice, Jan. 20, 1758. 

I am always glad to hear of my dear child’s health, and 
daily pray for the continuance of it, and all other blessings 
on you and your family. The carnival hitherto has been 
clouded by extremely wet weather, but we are in hopes that 
the sunshine is reserved for the second part of it, when the 
morning masquerades give all the ladies an opportunity of 
displaying both their magnificence and their taste, in the va- 
rious habits that appear at that time, I was very well 
diverted by them last year. I hear Rome is crammed with 
Britons, and suppose we shall see them all in their turns. I 
cannot say that the rising generation gives any general pros+ 
pect of improvement either in the arts or sciences, or in any 
thing else. I am exceedingly pleased that the Duchess of 
Portland is happy in her son-in-law. I must ever interest 
myself in what happens to any descendant of Lady Oxford. 
I expect that my books and china should set out : they may 
be a great amusement to me, I mix so little with the gay 
world, and at present my garden is quite useless, 

Venice is not a place to make a man’s fortune in, As for 
those who have money to throw away, they may do it here 
more agreeably than in any town I know, strangers being 
received with great civility, and admitted into all their parties 
of pleasure. But it requires a good estate and good consti- 
tution to play deep, and pass so many sleepless nights, as ig 
customary in the best company. 

Iam invited to a great wedding to-morrow, which will be 
in the mosi splendid manner, to the contentment of both the 
families, every thing a. equal, even the indifference of the 
bride and bridegroom, though each of them is extremely 

leased, by being set free from governors or governiesses, 

‘o say truth, I think they are less likely to be disappointed, 
in the plan they have formed, than any of our romantic coue 
ples, who have their heads full of love and constancy. 

I stay here, though I am on many accounts better pleased 
with Padua. Our greatest minister, the resident, affects to 
treat me as one in the opposition. I am inclined to laugh 
rather than be displeased at his political airs; yet, as I am 
among strangers, they are disagreeable; and, could I have 
foreseen them, would have settled in some other part of the 
world ; but I have taken leases of my houses, been at much 
pains and expense in furnishing them, and am no longer of 
an age to make long journies. I saw, some months ago, & 
countryman of yours (Mr. Adam*), who desires to be intro- 
duced to you. “He seemed to me, in one short visit, to be a 
man of genius, and I have heard his knowledge of architec 
ture much applauded. He is now in England. 

Your account of the changes in ministerial affairs do not 
surprise me; but nothing could be more astonishing than 
their all coming in together. It puts me in mind of a friend 
of mine, who had a large family of favorite animals ; and, 
not knowing how to convey them to his country-house in se~ 

arate equipages, he ordered a Dutch mastiff, a cat and her 
Kittens, a monkey, and a parrot, all to be packed up together 
in one large hamper, and sent by a waggon. One may easil 
guess how this set of company made their journey; and. 
have never been able to think of the present compound mi- 
nistry without the idea of barking, scratching, and scream- 
ing. "Tis too ridiculous a one T own for the gravity of their 
characters, and still more for the situation the egies is in; 
for, as much as one may encourage the love of laughter, ’tis 
impossible to be indifferent to the welfare of one’s native 
country, Adieu. Your affectionate mother, 

M. Worttey. 








To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuiLp, Venice, April 3, 1758. 


Sevrrat English are expected here at the ascension, and 
I hope to find an opportunity of sending you your pearl neck- 
lace. I have been persuaded to take a small house here, ag 
living in lodgings is really very disagreeable, However, I 








* Mr. Robert Adam, who built Caen-Wood, Luton-Park, &¢ 
and the Adelphi in conjunction with his brother. His designs 
are published. 
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shall still retain my favorite palace at Padua, where I intend 
to reside the greater part of the year. In the mean time, [ 
amuse myself with buying and placing furniture, in which I 
only consult neatness and convenience, having long since re- 
nounced (as it is fit I should) all things bordering upon mag- 
nificence. I must confess I sometimes indulge my taste in 
baubles, which is as excusable in second childhood as in the 
first. Iam sorry the Duchess of Portland has not received 
my thanks for her obliging letter. I also desire to know the 
name of the merchant, to whom the Duke consigned the le- 
gacy left me by Lady Oxford. I saw in the newspapers the 
names of many novels. I do not doubt, but that the greater 
of them are trash, lumber, &c. &c.; however, they will 
serve to kill idle time, I have written you several letters 
Jately ; indeed I seldom fail to do it once in a fortnight. Un- 
avoidable visits, together with the occupation of fitting and 
furnishing, hardly leaves any time to dispose of to my own 
taste, which is (as it ought to be) more solitary than ever. I 
left my hermitage (at Louvere), that what effects I have, 
ight not be dissipated by servants, as they would have been, 
I died there. 
Sir James Gray was, as I am wold, uni lly est 


prove. All the happiness this world can afford, is more with- 
in reach than is generally supposed. Whoever seeks plea~ 
sure will undoubtedly find pain; whoever will pursue ease 
will as certainly find pleasures. ‘The world’s esteem is the 
highest gratuication of human vanity ; and this is more easi- 
ly obtained in a fortune than an overgrown one, 
which is seldom possessed, never gained without envy. I 
say esteem; for, as to applause it is a youthful pursuit, 
never to be forgiven after twenty, and naturally succeeds the 
childish desire uf catching the setting sun, which I can re- 
member running very hard to do ; a fine thing truly if it could 
be caught ; but experience soon shows it to be impossible. A 
wise and honest man lives to his own heart, without that silly 
splendor that makes him a prey to knaves, and which com- 
monly ends in his becoming one of the frateruity. 1 am very 
& to hear Lord Bute’s decent economy sets him above any 
thing of that kind. I wish it may become national. A col- 
lective body of men differs very iittle from a single man; and 
frugality is the foundation of generosity, I have often been 
complimented on the English heroism, who have thrown 
away so many miilions, without any prospect of advantage 











during his residence here; but, alas! he is gone toN aples. 


I wish the maxims of Queen Elizabeth were received, who 
always chose men whose birth or behavior would make the 
nation respected, people being apt to look upon them as a 

le of their countrymen, If those now employed are 

ord have mercy upon us! I have seen only Mr, Vil- 
Jette, at Turin, who knew how to support his character. How 

the nation has suffered by false intelligence, I believe 
you are very sensible of; and how impossible it is to obtain 
tuth either from a fool or a knave. 

Company forces me upon an abrupt conclusion. 
I am ever, my dear child, &c. &c. 
M. Wortter. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuILp, Venice, 1758. 
I receivep yours of the 20th of Feb. yesterday nsf 
the 2d), so irregular is the post. 1 could forgive the delay, 
but I cannot pardon the loss of so many that have never ar- 


rived at all. Mr. Hamilton is not yet come, nor perhaps will | 


not for some months. I hear he is at Leghorn. General 
Graham has been dangerously ill; but I am told he is now 
on his return. We have at present the most extravagant 
weather that has been known for some years; it is as cold 
and wet as an English November. Thursday next is the 
ceremony of the ascension: the show will be entirely spoilt 
if the rain continues, to the serious affliction of the fine la- 
dies, who all make new clothes on that occasion. We have 
had lately two —- weddings ; Lord Mandeville* had 
the pleasure of dancing at one ‘of them. I appeared at 
neither, being formal balls, where no masks were admutted, 
ele set out in high dress, which I have long re- 

, a8 it is very fit I should ; though there were several 
grandmothers there, who exhibited their jewels. In this 
country nobody grows old till they are bed-rid. 

I wish your daughters to resemble me in nothing but the 
love of reading, knowing, by experience, how far it is capa- 
ble of sofiening the cruelest accidents of life ; even the hap- 
piest cannot be passed over without many uneasy hours; 
and there is no remedy so easy as books, which, if they do 
not give cheerfulness, at least restore quiet to the most trou- 
bled mind. Those that fly to cards or company for relief, 
generally find they only exchange one misfortune for another. 

You have so much basinens on your hands, [ will not take 
you from more proper employment by a long letter. I ara, 
my dear child, with the warmest affection, ever your tender 
mother, ORTLEY. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuitp, Padua, July 17, 1758. 

I necetveD yours last night, which gave me a pleasure 
beyond what I am able to express: (this is not according to 
the common expression, but a simple truth). I had not heard 
from you for some months, and was in my heart very unea~ 
sy, from the apprehension of some misfortune in your fami- 
ly; though, as Taleeye endeavor to avoid the anticipation of 
evil, which is a source of pain, and can never be productive 
of any good, I stifled my fear as much as possible, yet it cost 
me many a midnight pang. You have been the passion of 
my life; you need thank me for nothing; I gratify myself 

ver I can oblige you. 

How important is the charge of youth! and how useless 
all the advantages of nature and fortune without a well-turn- 
ed mind! I have lately heard of a very shining instance of 
this truth, from two gentlemen (very deserving ones they 
seem to be), who have had the curiosity to travel into Mus- 
covy, and now return to England with Mr. Archer. I in- 
= after my old acquaintance Sir Charles Williams, who 

hear is much broken, both in his spirits and constitution. 
How happy might that man have been, if there had been 
added to Ris natural and acquired endowments a dash of mo- 
tality! Tf he had known how to distinguish between false and 
true felicity ; and, instead of seeking to increase an estate 
already too large, and hunting after pleasures that have made 
him rotten and ridiculous, he had bounded his desires of 
wealth, and followed the dictates of his conscience. His ser- 
vile ambition has gained him two yards of red ribbon, and an 
exile into a miserable country, where there is no society and 
80 little taste, that I believe he suffers under a dearth of flat- 

. Thisis said for the use of your growing sons, whom 
Thope no golden temptations will induce to marry women 
they cannot love, or comply with measures they do not ap- 





* George Viscount Mandeville, eldest son of Robert Duke of 
Manchester. 


to themselves, purely to succor a distressed princess. I ne- 
ver could hear these praises without some impatience: they 
sounded to me like the panegyrics made by the dependants 
on the Duke of Newcastle and poor Lord Oxford, bubbled 
when they were commended, and laughed at when they 
were undone. Some late events will, I hope, open your 
eyes: we shall see we are in an island, and endeavor to ex- 
tend our commerce rather than the Quixote reputation of re- 
dressing wrongs and placing diadems on heads that should 
be equally indifferent to us. When time has ripened man- 
kind into common sense, the name of conqueror will be an 
odious title. I could easily prove that, had the Spaniards 
established a trade with the Americans, they would have en- 
riched their country more than by the addition of twenty-two 
kingdoms, and all the mines they now work. I do not say 
possess ; since, though they are the proprietors, others enjoy 





the profit. 

M letter is too long; I beg your pardon for it: "tis sel- 
dom I have an opportunity of speaking to you, and I would 
| have you know all the thoughts of your affectionate mother, 
M. Wort-Ley. 


| To the Countess of Bute. 
} My Dear Cuitp, Padua, July 14, 1758. 
| _ I wore this will find you in perfect health. 1 hada letter 
from your father last post, dated from Newbold, which tells 
me a very agreeable piece of news, that the contests of par- 
ties so violent formerly (to the utter destruction of peace, ci- 
vility, and common sense), are so happily terminated, that 
there is nothing of that sort mentioned m good company. 
I think I ought to wish you and my grand-children joy on this 
general pacification, when I remember all the vexation I have 
gone through, from my youth upwards, on the account of those 
divisions, which touched me no more than the disputes between 
the followers of Mahomet and Ali, being always of opinion 
that politics and controversy were as unbecoming to our sex, 
as the dress of a prize-fighter; and I would as soon have 
mounted Fig’s theatre, as have stewed all night in the gallery 
of a committee, as some ladies of bright parts have done. 
Notwithstanding the habitual (I believe I might say natural) 
indifference, here am I involved in adventures, as superior as 
any related in Amadis de Gaul, or even by Mr. Glanville.* 
[ can assure you 1 should not be more surprised at seeing 
myself riding in the air on a broomstick, than in the figure of 
a first-rate politician. You will stare to hear that your nurse 
keeps her corner (as Lord Bolingbroke used to say of Miss 
Oglethorp) in this illustrious conspiracy. Ireally think the 
best head of the junto is an English washer-woman, who has 
made her fortune with all parties, hy her oP in chang- 
ing her religion, which gives her the merit of a new convert; 
and her charitable disposition, of keeping a house of fair re- 
ception, for the English captains, sailors, &c. that are dis- 
tressed by long sea-voyages (as Sir Samson Legend remarks, 
in Love be Love), gains her friends among all public-spirited 
people: the scenes are so comic, they deserve the pen of a 
Richardson to do them justice. I begin to be persuaded the 
surest way of preserving reputation, and having powerful 
|e payoein is being openly lewd and scandalous. I will not 
»€ SO censorious, to take examples from my own sex ; but you 
see Doctor Swift, who set at defiance all decency, truth, or 
reason, had a crowd of admirers, and at their head the virtu- 
ous and ingenious Earl of Orrery, the polite and learned Mr. 
Greville, with a number of ladies of fine taste and unblemish- 
ed characters; while the Bishop of Salisbury (Burnet I 
mean), the most indulgent parent, the most generous church- 
man, and the inost zealous asserter of the rights and liberties 
of his country, was all his life defamed and vilified, and after 
his death most barbarously calumniated, for having had the 
courage to write a history without flattery. I knew him in 
my very early youth, and his condescension, in directing a 
girl in her studies, is an obligation I cannever forget, Apro- 
pos of obligations; I hope you remember yours to Lady 
Knatchbull.{ Her only son is here; his father has been 
dead nine years ; he gave me the first news of it (so little do 
I know of what passes among my acquaintance). I made 
him the bad compliment of receiving him with tears in my 
eyes, and told him bluntly I was extremely sorry for the loss 
of so good a friend, without reflecting that it was telling him 
I was sorry he was in possession of his estate; however, he 
did not seem offended, but rather pleased at the esteem I ex- 
pressed for his parents. I endeavored to repair the blunder 

















* The hero of the Female Quixote. 
+ Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, resided at Mersham-Hatch, in 






| Kent, succeeded his father in 1749, and died, unmarried, Sep- 
| tember 26,1763. His mother was Catharine, daughter of James 
| Harris, of Salisbury, Esq. 


| lations. He appears to me to be what the Duke of 
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by all the civilities in my power, and was very sincere in say 
ing I wished him weil, for the sake of his dead and living re+ 
ston was at Thorsby, though more y in his pra Aone. 
governor. The geniieman who is with is a man of sense, 
and, I believe, has his pupil’s interest really at heart; but 
there is so much pains taken to make him despise instruc- 
tion, I fear he will not long resist the allurements of pleasures 
which his constitution cannot support. 

Here is great joy in the nomination of Mr. Mackenzie for 
Turin, hisfiiends hoping to see him on his journey. My 
token for you lies dormant, and is likely soto do some tume. 
None of the English have visited me (excepting Sir Wynd- 
ham Knatchbull}, or in so cold a way, that it would be highly 
improper to ask favors of them. He is going to Rome; and 
it may be, I may be obliged to wait till he returns, next as- 
cension, before I have an opportunity of conveying it. Such 
is the behaviour of my lovingcountrymen! In recompense, 
I meet with much friendship amongst the noble Venetians, 
perhaps the more from being no favorite of a man they dis- 
like. Itis the peculiar glory of Mr. Mackenzie that the 
whole Sardinian court rejoice in the expectation of his arri- 
val, notwithstanding they have been very well pleased with 
Lord Bristol. ‘To say truth, they are the only young 
men I have seen abroad, that have found the secret of intro- 
ducing themselves into the best company. All the others 
now living here (however dignified and distinguished), by 
herding together, and throwing away their money on worth- 
less objects, have only acquired the glorious title of Golden 
Asses ; and, since the birth of the Italian drama, Goldoni 
has adorned his scenes with gli milordi Inglesi, in the same 
manner as Moliere represented his Parisian marquises, If 
your agreeable brother-in-law is still at London, I desire you 
would wish him joy in my name. If it be no trouble to him, 
you may take that occasion of sending me some books, par- 
ticularly two small volumes lately written by Mr. Horace 
Waipole.* My dear child, I ask = pardon for the into- 
lerable length of this trifling letter. You know age is tattling, 
and something should be forgiven to the sincere affection 
with which I am ever 

Your most affectionate mother, 
M. Wort ey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
Dear CuHitp, Venice, Oct. 13, 1758. 

I aM sorry for the death of Lord Carlisle.t He was my 
friend as well as acquaintance ; a man of uncommon probity 
and good-nature. I thank you for your kind intention of 
sending me books, but let there be no more duplicates. As well 
as I love nonsense, I do not desire to have the same twice 
over—no translation—no periodical papers—though I con- 
fess some of the ‘ World’ entertain me very much, particular- 
ly Lord Chesterfield and Horry Walpole ; but, whenever I 
met Dodsley, I wished him out of the world, with all my heart. 
The title was a very lucky one, being, as you see, productive 
of puns, ‘ world without end, which 1s al the species of wit 
some people can either practise or understand. Smith{ has 
lately married emer sister, a beauteous virgin of forty, 
who, after having refused all the peers in England, because 
the nicety of her conscience would not permit her to give her 
hand when her heart was untouched, remained without a hus- 
band till the charms of that fine gentleman determined her to 
change her condition, who is only eighty-two. In short, they 
are, as Lord Orrery says of Swift and company, ‘an illus- 
trious groupe.’ I should be sorry to offend aman of such 
strict honor as Lord H***sse, who, like a great politician, 
has provided for a worthless relation, without expense. It 
has long been a maxim not to consider ifa man be fit for a 
place, but if the place be fit for him; and we see the fruits of 
these Machiavelian proceedings. 

I was well acquainted with Mr. Walpole at Florence, and 
indeed he was particularly civil to me. I am encouraged to 
ask a favour of him, if I did not know, that few people have 
so good memories as to remember so many years backwards 
as have passed since I have seen him, If he has treated the 
character of Queen Elizabeth with disrespect, all the women 
should tear him in pieces, for abusiag the glory of her sex.|} 
Neither is it just to put her in the list of authors, having 
never published any thing, though we have Mr. Camden’s 
authority, that she wrote many valuable pieces, chiefly trans- 
lations yt the Greek. I wish all monarchs would bestow 
theif leisure hours on such studies: perhaps they would not 
be very useful to mankind ; but, it may be asserted, as a cer- 
tain truth, that their own minds would be more improved 
than by the amusements of quadrille or cavagnole, 

I desire you would thank your father for the china jars; if 
they arrive safely, they will do me great honor in this country. 
The patriarch died here lately. He had a large temporal es- 
tate; and, by long life and extreme parsimony, has left four 
hundred thousand sequins in his coffers, which is inherited 
by two nephews ; and I suppose will be dissipated as scan- 
dalously as it was accumulated. The town is full of fac- 
tion, for the election of his successor ; and the ladies are al- 
ways very active on these occasions. I have observed that 
they have ever had more influence in republics than in a mo- 
narchy. ’Tistrue, a king has often a powerful mistress, but 
she is governed by some male favorite. In commonwealths, 





* Royal and Noble Authors, 8vo. 1758. 

t He died September 4, 1758. 

t Joseph Smith, Esq. consul at Venice. He made a large col- 
lection of pictures and gems, which were purchased by his late 
majesty for 20,0002. The ‘ Dactyliotheca Smithiana,’ in 2 vols. 
4to. was published in 1765. 

§ John Murray, Esq. at that time the King’s resident at Ve- 
nice ; he was afterwards ambassador at the Porte, and died, in 
the Lazaretto, at Venice, in 1777, upon his return to England. 

|| Thisis an allusion to the character of Queen Elizabeth, in his 
Royal and Noble Authors. 
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votes are easily acquired by the fair ; and she, who has most 
beauty or art, has a great sway in the senate. I run on 
troubling you with stories very insignificant to you, and tak- 
ing up your time, which I am very certain is taken up in mat- 
ters of more importance than my old wives’ tales. My dear 
child, God bless you and yours. I am, with the warmest 
sentiments of my heart, your most affectionate mother, 
M. Worttey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuixp, Padua, Nov. 19, 1758. 
I am glad to hear Lady Betty Mackenzie is so amiable. 
I have dined with her at the Duke of Argyle’s, and seen her 
several times, but she was then of an age when young ladies 
think silence becoming in the presence of their parents, La- 
dy Mary,* hardly = her childhood, was more free, and 


I confess was my favorite in the family. The rejoicings in 


months, and I am sure of being pleased in their company. I 
have found, wherever I have travelled, that the pleasantest 
spots of ground have been in the vallies which are encom- 
passed with high mountains. 


To the Countess of Bute. 

My Dear Cup, Venice, Feb. 21, 1759. 
Ir half of the letters I have sent to you have reached you, 
T believe you think I have always a pen in my hand; but, I 
am really so uneasy by your long silence, I cannot forbear 

inquiring the reason of it, by all the methods I can imagi 
My time of life is naturally inclined to fear; and though I 
resist (as well as I can) all the infirmities incident to age, I 
feel but too sensibly the impressions of melancholy, when I 
have any doubt of your welfare. You fancy, an that 
the public papers give me information enough; and that 
when I do not see in them any misfortune of yours, I ought 








this town, for the election of the Pope,f who was archbishop 
of this city, are not yet over, and have been magnificent to 
the last degree ; the illuminations, fire-works, and assemblies, 
have been finer than any known of many years. I have had 
no share in them, going to bed at the hour they begun. It is 
remarkable that the present pope} has his mother stiil living, 
at Venice ; his father died only last winter. If he follows 
the steps of his predecessor, he will be a great blessing to his 
dominions, I could, with pleasure to myself, enlarge on the 
character of the deceased prelate, which was as extraordina- 
ry as that of the Czar Peter, being equally superior to the 
prejudices of education, but you would think me bribed by the 
civilities I received from him. I had the honor of a most 
obliging message, by his particular order, the post before 
that which brought news of his death. 

Lord Carlisle was the most intimate friend of my father ; 
they were of the same age, and, if he had not been dedicated 
to retirement, would have been one of the Duke of King- 
ston’s guardians; and I firmly believe would have acted ina 
different manner from those who were intrusted, being (with 
all his failings) a man of great honor. 

Iam very glad to hear of your father’s health; mine is 
better than I ought to expect at my time of life. I believe 
Mr. Anderson talks partially of me, as to my looks; I know 
nothing of the matter, as it is eleven years since I have seen 
my figure in a glass, and the last reflection I saw there was 
so disagreeable, that I resolved to spare myself such mor- 
tifications for the future, and shall continue that resolution to 
my life’s end. To indulge all pleasing amusements, and 
avoid all images that give » toa is, in my opinion, the best 
method to attain or confirm health. I ought to consider 
yours, and shorten my letter, while you are in a condition 
that makes reading uneasy to you. 

God bless you and yours, my dear child, is the most ar- 
dent wish of your affectionate mother, 

M. Wort Ley. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, Dec. 11, 1758. 

I assure you I live as agreeably here as 2.) stranger in 
my circumstances possibly can do ; and indeed, a rvpetition 
of all the civilities I have received here would sound more 
like vanity than truth. I am sensible that I owe a great part 
of them to Grimani, who is in the first esteem and authorit' 
in this republic ; and, as he takes pains to appear my friend, 
his relations and allies, of both sexes (who are the most con- 
siderable people here), endeavor to oblige me in all sorts of 
ways. The carnival is expected to be more brilliant than 
common, from the great concourse of noble strangers, The 
Princess of Holstein and the Prince of Wolfenbuttle (nephew 
of the Empress) are already arrived, and the Electoral 
Prince of Saxony is expected next week. If my age and 
humor would permit me much pleasure in public amuse- 
ments, here are a great variety of them, I take as little share 
of them as I can. 

* Frui paratis et valido mihi 

Latoe dones, et precor intecra 

Cum mente, nec turpem seuectam 

Degere, nec cithara carentem.’—Hor. Od. |. 1. 0. 31. 

You see I have got a Horace, which is borrowed of the 
consul, who is a good scholar ; bui I am very impatient for 
my own books. I could wish you to send me the cushions 
that were used at Constantinople ; they would be very useful 
tome here. As to what regards » T have long since 
fixed my opinion concerning him. Indeed, I am not it.seasi- 
ble of the misfortune, but I look upon it as the loss of a 
limb, which should cease to give solicitude by being irre- 
trievable. 

Lord Brudenel§ is here, and appears to be in an extreme- 
ly bad state of health, and unwilling to return to England, 
being apprehensive of the air. { fear his friends will have 
the affliction of losing him, as he seems highly disposed, if 
not actually fallen into, a consumption. I have had a letter 
from Mr. Mackenzie, who is excessively liked at Turin. I 
cannot contrive to go there, but heartily wish I could con- 
trive to see him and Lady Betty in some other place. I am 
determined on account of my health, to take some little jaunt 
next spring ; perhaps on the side of the Tyrol, which I have 
never seen, but here it is an exceedingly fine country. To 
say truth, I am tempted by the ietters of Lady F. Stewart 
and Sir James. I never knew people more to my taste, 
They reside in a little town, only two days’ journey from 
Padua, where it will be easy to find a lodging for the summer 











* Lady Mary Coke. 

t Upon the death of Cardinal Lambertini, Benedict XIV. 

} Cardinal Rezzonico, who «ssumed the name of Clement 
XI. 

§John, lord Brudenel, marquis of Monthermer, only son of 
George, earl of Cardigan and duke of Montagu, was created lord 


Montagu of Boughton in 1762, and died unmarried in 1770. 








to lude you have none. Ican assure you I never see 
any, excepting by accident. Our resident has not the good 
breeding to send them to me: and, after having asked for 
them once or twice, and being told they were engaged, I am 
unwilling to demand a trifle at the expense of thanking a man 
who does not desire to oblige me ; indeed, since the ministry 
of Mr. Pitt, he is so desirous to signalize his zeal for the 
contrary faction, he is perpetually saying ridiculous things, 
to manifest his attachment; and, as he looks upon me (no- 
body knows why) to be the friend of a manI never saw, he 
has not visited me once this winter, The misfortune is not 
great. Icannot help laughing at my being mistaken for a 
politician, I have often been so, though I ever thought poli- 
tics far removed from my sphere. I cannot accuse myself 
of dabbling in them, even Mee I heard them talked over in 
all companies ; but, as the old song says, 

Tho’ through the wide world we should range, 

’Tis in vain from our fortune to fly. 

I forget myself and tattle on, without remembering you are 
too much employed to throw away time on reading insignifi- 
cant letters ; you should however forgive them, in considera- 
tion of the real affection of your very loving mother, 

. WorRTLEY. 


To Mr. Wortley. 
Venice, Feb. 24, 1759. 
I RETURN you many thanks for yours of the 5th instant. 
I never have received any in so short atime from England, 
1 am very sincerely, heartily, glad to hear of your health, 
but will not trouble you with reading a long letter, which 
may be uneasy to you, when I write so often and ful'y to 
your daughter. I have not heard from her of some time ; 
hope her silence is not occasioned by any indisposition. I 
hear her and her family praised very much by every Briton 
that arrives here. I need not say what comfort I receive 
from it. It is now finer w: ather than I ever saw in the sea- 
son (Naples excepted); the sun shines with as much warmth 
asin May. I walk in my litle garden every morning. I 
hope you do the same at Bath. 
The carnival is now over, and we have no more ridotto 
or theatrical amusements. Diversions have taken a more 
rivate, perhaps a more agreeable, turn here. It is the 
‘ashion to have little houses of retreat, where the lady goes 
every evening, at seven or eight o’clock, and is visited by 
all her intimates of both sexes, whicii commonly amount to 
seventy or eighty persons, where they have play, concerts 
of music, sometimes dancing, and always a handsome col- 
lation. I believe you will think these little assemblies very 
pleasing; they really are so, Whoever is well acquainted 
with Venice, must own that it is the centre of pleasure ; 
not so noisy, and, in my opinion, more refined than Paris. 
The young Earl of Northampton* is now at Florence, and 
was here in the carnival, He is lively and good natured, 
with what is called a pretty figure, i believe he is of a 
humor likely to fall in love with many; the first agreeable 
girl he meets with in London. I send this by a gentleman 
who is just returned from making a very extraordinary jour- 
ney. i diued with him yesterday at Genera] Graham’s. 
He is a sensible man, and gives a good account of his plan. 
Almost all books are either defective or fabulous. I have 
observed, that the only true intelligence of distant countries 
is to be had from those who have passed them, without a 
design of publishing their remarks. 





T'o the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Curtp, Venice, May 22, 1759. 

I am always pleased to hear from you, but particularly 
so when I have any occasion of congratulstion. I sincerely 
wish you joy of your infan’s having gone happily through 
the small-pox. I had a letter from your father before he 
{eft London. He does not give so good an account of his 


spirits as you do, but I hope his journeys will restore theta. 
Iam convinced nothing is so conducive to health, and ab- 
solutely necessary to some constitutions, I an: not sur- 


prised, as I believe you think I ought to be, at Lord 
L.***r’s leaving his large estate to his Lady, notwithstanding 
the contempt with which he always treated her, and her 
real inability of managing it. { expect you shevld laugh at 
me, for the ‘exploded notion of predectinnthits yet I confess 
I am inclined to be of the opinion, that nobody makes their 
own marriage or their own will: it is what I have often 
said to the Duchess of Marlborough, when she has been 








* Charles Compton, seventh earl of Northampton, sheceeded 
his uncle in 17%. He married lady Anne Somersct, daughter of 
Charles Noel, duke of Beaufort, and was appointed ambassador 
ext-aordinary to Venice, 1761. He died on his return from thet 
embassy in 1763,leaving an only caughter, lady Elizabeth Comp- 
ton, afierwards married to lord George Avcustus Henry Ca- 
vendis!., younzest brother of William, the fifth duke of Devon- 
shire. 








telling me her last intentions, none of which she has 
formed ; choosing Lord Chesterfield for her executor, whose 
true character she has many times enlarged upon. I could 
say much more to support this doctrine, if it would not 
lengthen my letter beyond a readable size. 

Building is the general weakness of old people; I have 
had a twitch of it myself, though certainly it is the highest 
absurdity, and as sure a proof of dotage as pink-colored r- 
bands, or even matrimony. Nay, perhaps there is more to 
be said in defence of the last : I mean in a childish old man; 
he may prefer a boy born in his own house, though he knows 
itis not his own, to disrespectful or worthless nephews or 
nieces. But there is no excuse for beginning an edifice he 
can never inhabit, or probably see finished. ‘The Duchessof 
Marlborough used to ridicule the vanity of it, by saying one 
might always live upon other people’s follies : yet you see she 
but the most ridiculous house I ever saw, since it really is not 
inhabitable, from the excessive damps ; 80 true it is, the “<= 
that we would do, those we do not; and the things we w 
not do, those do we daily. I feel in —_ proof of this asser= 
tion, being much against my will at Venice, though I ownit 
is the only great town where I can properly reside ; yet here 
I find so many vexations, that, in spite of all my philosophy, 
and (what is more powerful) my phlegm, I am oftener out of 
humor than among my plants and poultry in the country, I 
cannot help being concerned at the success of iniquitious 
schemes, and grieve for oppressed merit. You, who see these 
things every day, think me as unreasonable, in making them 
matter of complaint, as if I seriously lamented the change of 
seasons. You should consider I have lived almost a hermit 
ten years, und the world is as new to me as to a country girl 
transported from Wales to Coventry. I know I ought to 
think my lot very good, that can boast of some sincere friends 
among strangers. J ; 

Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, and his governor, Mr. de Vis- 
mes, are at length parted. I am very sorry for them both, I 
cannot help wishing well to the young man, who really has 
merit, and would have been happy in a companion that sin- 
cerely loved him and studied his interest, My letter isso 
long, I am frightened at it myself, I never know when to 
end when I write to you. Forgive it amongst the other ine 
firmities of your affectionate mother, M. Worttey, 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear Cuixp, Padua, June 14, 1759. 

I HAVE this minute received yours of May 24. I am glad 
the little picture pleased Lady Mary. It is a true represen 
tation of the suramer deshabille of the Venetian ladies, I 
could heartily wish to see your brother-in-law and Lady —_ 
Mackenzie, and fancy that I have a thousand questions to 
them, in relation to their nephews and nieces, Whatever 
touclies you is important to me. I fear { must not expect 
that satisfaction, as they are obliged to reside at ‘Turin; and 
I cannot rosolve to appear in a court, where old people 
always make an ill figure, even though they may have bus 
ness there. 

Lord Fordwich* is arrived here: he made me a visit yes 
terday, and appears a well-disposed youth. Lord Brudenel 
continues here, and seems to have no desire to visit his native 
land. I suppose you are now at Kew, with all your rising 
family around you: may they ever be blessings to you! I be- 
lieve you, who see them every day, scarcely think more of 
them than I do. 

This town is at present very full of company, though the 
opera is not much applauded. I have not yet seen it, nor do 
I intend to break my rest for its sake ; it being about the hour 
I go to sleep. J continue my college-hours, hy which custom 
I am excluced from many fashionable amusements ; but, in 
recompense, I have better health and spirits than many 
younger la:!.es, who pass their nights at the ridotto, and days 
in spleen for their losses there. Play is the general plague of 
Europe. J know no corner of it entirely free from the infec- 
tion. Ido not doubt but that the familiarities of the gaming 
tabie contribute very much to that decay of pone of 
which you complain ; for the pouting and quarrels, which na- 
turally arise from disputes there, must put an end to all com- 
plaisance, or even good-will towards each other. If they 
plead necessity, it is one proof ame | many that no one 
should trust their virtue to necessity, the force of which is 
never knowr till it is felt; and it is therefore one of our first 
duties to avoid the tempiation of it. I am not pleading for 
avarice—far froma it. A prudential care of one’s own affairs, 
or to go farther, a desire to be in circumstances to do good to 
one’s own friends, }s not only excusable, but highly laudable; 
never blamed but by those who would uade others to 
throw away ‘heir money, in hopes to pick up a share of it, 
The greatest declaimers for disinterestedness, I have ever 
known, have been themselves capable of the vilest actions, on 
the least view of profit; and the greatest instances of true 
generosity, given by those who were regular in their expen 
ses, and superior to the vanities in fashion. I believe you are 
tired of my dull moralities, but I confess I am in low spirits. 
My blessing to vours. 
M. WortTLey. 


To the Countess of Bute. 
My Dear CuILp, Padua, Aug. 10, 1759. 

Since you tell me my letters (such as they are) are agree~ 
able to you, I shall, for the future, indulge myself in thinking 
upon paper, when I write to you. There are preparations, 
at Venice. for a regatta: it can hardly be performed till the 
middle of next month. I shail remove thither to see it, though 
T have already seen that which was exhibited in compliment 
tothe Prince of Saxony. It is by far the finest sight in Eu- 
rope (not excepting our own ceronations), and it is hardly 


* The late ear] Cowper. 
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